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The Editor’s Outlook 


NEW DANGERS FOR THE NEW WOMAN. 


“A MAN in... . started an industrial school for boys and one 
for girls at opposite ends of the city to teach them to make face powders, 
ointments, cold creams, scents, etc. He advertised well—appealing to 
their patriotism by saying these things were made by the Japanese, and 
that the Chinese ought to learn how to make them so as to compete 
with the Japanese. So he fleeced each student of seventy dollars and 
never taught them anything satisfactory. How, could he, when he was 
the only teacher and the schools were four miles apatt? About forty 
girls entered the school, many of them resigning posts.as teachers—many 
giving up their chance of education in order to learn this new trade 
which was to help them to compete against the Japanese. In not a few 
cases the money for their fees was borrowed. At the end of two months 
the whole thing ended in disaster—the man was accused by the students 
and put in prison and the reputation of at least one girl was ruined 
for life. This man started the school with no woman teacher, no 
matron—only himself. After two days he made one of the girls, who 
attracted him by her pretty looks and who fell an easy prey to his 
flattery, principal of the school, and got her to live alone in the school 
with a woman servant where, of course, 'she was entirely at his mercy. 
Incidents of this kind are not common, yet the fact that such a thing 
could have occurred i is very — of the change in social conditions 
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which has come about through education and contact with the West. 
Certainly such a thing would have been impossible a few years ago.” — 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
HOUSES. 


THE recent closing of the Methodist Publishing House has natural. & 
ly caused discussion as to the future of mission presses. There is no iM 
doubt that certain types of Christian literature must continue to depend § 
upon mission presses for publication. This means that mission presses & 
will be needed for some time to come though on what scale and for what 
types of work is not yet as clear as it might be. There is also growing 
interest in the possibility of utilizing commercial publishing houses more 
extensively for the printing and distributing of certain types of Christian 


_ literature. <A group of Christian Chinese interested in producing Chris- 


tian literature recently conferred with a representative of the Commercial 
Press on this matter. As a result the editorial department of the 
Commercial Press stated that this press would be interested in publishing 
the following types of literature: (1) That dealing with the cross- 
fertilization of cultures now going on: (2) That on social, educational 
and political problems treated from the religious viewpoint: (3) Some 
biographies: (4) Books presenting the Christian philosophy of life. 


A further significant development is also taking place. Recently the 


Commercial Press tendered Dr. G. H. Bondfield, retiring secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, a farewell reception. As a result 
of suggestions made on this occasion and also partly owing to the 
destruction of presses in Japan which have done much printing of 
Christian literature for China, the management of the Commercial Press 
has decided to establish a branch works especially for the printing of 
the Bible and other Christian literature. Already a two storey fire- 
proof building at a price of $150,000 has been bought: it is situated 
in a lot comprising eleven mow and has floor space of 100,000 square 
feet. It is planned also to spend $250,000 on the machinery and equip- 
ment for this new department. In this department will be stored 
steroes, shells, etc., in safety against fire and with a view to preventing 
the disaster which has fallen on Christian literature in Japan. ‘Fhis 1s 
an encouraging development in co-operation between the Christian forces 
and Chinese commercial interests. It means, of course, that this well- 
known publishing establishment is now entering upon the publication of 
religious literature. It indicates also that some types of -Christian 
literature have risen above the necessity of being subsidized. It shows 


also the growing strength and significance of the Christian literature 


enterprise. Under these circumstances the question as to the status 
and place of mission presses demands careful study. At its last meeting 
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the Christian Literature Council appointed a special committee to make 
this study. The development outlined above is another proof that the 
Christian forces have come into a new and larger place of opportunity 
in the life of China. | | | 


THE CHRISTIAN AND CHINA’S DIFFICULTIES. 


_ Cutna has fallen upon dark days and into snarled difficulties. It 
is easy either to exaggerate the situation or under-estimate it. To 
sail too far in either of these directions does harm. But what of the 
Christian movement in the midst of these contending influences? As 
before noted, in several places the activity of Christian workers is some- 
what circumscribed. There have been frequent cases of the robbery 
of missionaries and many more of Chinese Christians; an exact summary 
is, however, impossible as in numerous instances these distressing ex- 
periences are suffered in silence. Even more distressing is the occasional 
iooting of centres by bandits and the capture here and there of mission- 
aries for purposes of ransom and/or political leverage. Most distressing 
of all are the few cases of the violent deaths of missionaries. In general, 
the ordinary risks of Christian work by Westerners in China are 
‘increasing the prestige of Christian schools. We have not heard of 
many missionaries who have had to leave their stations; in such 
vacated stations the retardation of Christian work is, of course, 
very great. In many centres Christian work is carried on in the 
face of considerable daily danger. Still the Christians are carry- 
ing on. This steady pursuance of work makes the Christian a 
steadying factor in the present situation: it is made possible mainly 
through Chinese confidence and sympathy with the missionaries. It 
should be “kept in mind that of the about five thousand missionaries 
actually at work in China, a comparatively small number have been 
molested personally; and of the 713 mission centres, many of which 
are isolated and humanly speaking defenceless, comparatively few have 
actually suffered at the hands of bandits. While, therefore, the 
difficulties of Christian work have grown, ordinary Christian activities 
taken as a whole are not much, if any, decreased. In other words the 
difficulties are, generally speaking, being overridden. Of course in many 
cases this carrying on requires exceptional determination. One instance 
of the steadying influence of the Western Christian may be cited. There 
must be many others. In this case a lone woman—place and name do not 
matter—was asked by the Chinese to stay during the summer in a city 
surrounded by bandits. And this was done. Her presence acted as 
a steadying factor. It cannot be overlooked, however, that the burden 
of the present situation falls heaviest on the Chinese Church. Special 
sympathy with and prayer for the Chinese Church under these trying 
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cifcumstances, should be the order of the day. It is probably true to 
say that the commercial community is more pessimistic about the present 
situation than the Christian. A striking explanation of this was given 
by Dr. Sidney Gulick, a recent visitor to China, who said that the 
missionaries are, generally speaking, optimistic because they take the 
long view and are consequently not overmuch perturbed by setbacks 
which they look on as temporary. Merchants, however, must make 
returns in a year or two or fail. Here is a sufficient reason for the 
differing attitude of the two groups. Here again commis —_— 
may become a steadying influence. 


THE CHINESE ATTITUDE T OWARDS THE WESTERNER 


“You Europeans are unfit even to speak to us of the East.” 
These stinging words are quoted as an index to the state of mind of a 
growing number of people in India. They are requoted from an article 
in “The Friend” of August 1923, on ‘‘The Inner Meaning of the 
Gandhi Movement,” by John S. Hoyland. This state of mind, is built 
mainly on the significance of the great war. Its main feature is the 
conviction that “Western civilization is not’only unsound and immoral, 
but suicidal.” Western Justice is looked on as based on violence and 
not on the “sacrifice of self,’ which latter motive is Gandhi's keynote. 
Do the Chinese hold this same attitude of moral superiority towards the 
Westerner? If they do, we have not come in touch with it. Certainly 
it is not the attitude of those Chinese who both know and try to live 
their own ethical ideals. This does not mean that the Chinese, on the 
contrary, admit for a moment that Western civilization is morally 
superior to their own. Its material superiority they admit; they desire 
to attain the same level. Neither would they admit that the material 
. superiority of Western civilization is any proof that they possess a more 
positive spirituality. What the best Chinese feel is, that. judging by their 
best thought and ideals they are morally equal to the Westerner. They 
do not measure themselves nor us by the machine achievements which 
differentiate their social problem from that of the West. They believe 
in spirit, not force as the deciding factor in the universe. They are 
somewhat in doubt as to what the fundamental conviction of the West 
is on this point. What they see is different from the ideals they hear 
espoused. What they desire is, that the value of their spiritual ideals 
and efforts shall be recognized, and that these, together with those of 
the West, shall be utilized in a common effort for social progress. They 
would ask also that the West recognize that the great social problems 
are common to both civilizations. There is one point, however, which 
is sometimes overlooked in this comparison of. the civilizations of East 
and West. It deals with the question as to whether or not the social 
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| 
policy of both China and the West as over aiden tats spiritual and 
social ideals is one which destroys rather than builds up human life. 
Are both. in: effect pursuing a “suicidal’’ policy? Now the West has 
subjugated material forces much more than the East. It is also sadly 
true that the outstanding use by the West of the forces thus subjugated _ 
has been for the destruction of life. If this suicidal use of discovered 
forces continues, it means extinction of the user. On the other hand 
the East is suicidal in another way. They neglect to use these material 
forces and also, what is more significant, neglect human life. The 
result is also suicidal for the higher ideals and character are gradually 
submerged in a welter of neglected life. That is the danger to the East. 
The resulting social destruction is as real even though more indirect. Both 
” #@ East and West need to learn how to use material forces under the guidance 
a #@ of the spirit for the proper development. of the human spirit. At this 
¢ #@ point the ideals of China and of the West have been very inadequately 
¢ I applied. It is here their common failure is apparent. It is here they 
t can help one another. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS AGAIN. 


Wnuat is the state of the Christian mind in China with regards 
- # to “Extrality,’ Treaty Rights and existing International arrangements? 
- mm We give herewith our impressions and a suggestion. There is a general 
opinion that a change in existing relationships is inevitable at some time. 
It is conceded that present arrangements are a burden from the past 
- M that, whatever their original significance for the Christian Movement, 
' @ are now rapidly becoming move of a liability than an asset. But as to 
exactly what form this change should first take and as how or when 
it should take place, Christian opinion, both Chinese and missionary, is 
marked by great diversity. There is, of course, little doubt that non- 
Christian Chinese look askance on present arrangements and consider 
the Church as too foreign as a result thereof. The Christian 
Movement in China does not, of course, aim to be in any 
sense an adjunct to political expansion. That it seems so to 
many is, however, quite apparent. The necessity of putting the Chris- 
tian Church where even this seeming: political significance disappears 
is urgent. The more modern group of Christian Chinese are eager to 
see an arrangement more in accord with their patriotic obligations. 
They have not yet offered any step in advance and there are some among 
them who urge that the status quo should not be disturbed—for the 
present at least. It is a live question in their minds. As to the mass 
of Chinese Christians, no conclusive statement can be made. There is 
a strong feeling, however, that on the one hand they think the Chris- 
tian Movement too foreignized, but on the other, consciously or un- 
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depend on present for a measure of support 
under emergencies. It is thought by some in close touch with them 
that the mass of Christians would hesitate to approve of any immediate 
or hurried change. As a matter of fact, their mind is unknown on 
the subject. There is considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
the disadvantages of the present arrangement outweigh its advantages or 
not. Here and there small groups have attempted to crystallize their 
Christian sentiments. At present no general statement could be made. 
No one thinks that a change can be lightly brought about. As- yet, 
furthermore, no suggestion has appeared that might be taken as 
the next step forward by the Christians in this matter. The state 
of the Christian mind, therefore, is one of uncertainty. Still it is a 
problem to be solved and not shelved. Christians might well quietly § 
set themselves the task of taking the lead in promoting better under- 
standing as to existing arrangements and also speeding up, if possible, 
the process of change. Unfortunately there is no Christian committee 
in China to whom can be entrusted the study of this international 
dilemma. A preparatory period of quiet group study and discussion 
would seem to be the next step. We must do more than talk about 
the Christian spirit. We must try to make it work even in this case 
Such study should, in the main, of course, centre round the future of 
the Chinese Church. The two following questions would include prac- 
tically every aspect involved :—(1) What are the advantages or dis- 
advantages in existing international arrangements to the development 
of the Christian Church? (2) What should be the attitude of the Chris- § 
tian under these critical circumstances? Such study need not be public. 
But if prayerful and careful it cannot fail to bring further light and 
through that lead to greater agreement. Different opinions are held 
‘by those equally conscientious. Quiet study should, therefore, be easy. 
There is much to be gained by a Christian nnontey of a really agin 
step forward before a change is forced. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Tue Christian Group in China is probably reacting more slowly 
to the new and stimulating ideas which are the roots of the Renaissance, 
than a large section of the non-Christian Chinese. The result is both 
steadying and retarding. Because it remains more coherent the Chris- 
tian Movement tends to be a steadying influence. On the other hand 
its slow reaction to new conditions threatens a loss in leadership at a 
most critical period. Here and there attempts have been made to meet 
the situation through Christian literature, but taken as a whole, the 
Christian Movement -has made no organized effort to meet with an — 
adequate amount of special Christian literature the spent intellectual 
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rebirth in China. Recently'a’ group of Chinese Christians spent three — 
days in Shanghai discussing this problem. One result was agreement 
on the following statement. This statement summarizes the ideas of 
one contingent of the Christian forces as to how to answer the questions 
in the minds of thinking Chinese about vetigiens in general and Christianity | 
in particular. 

“We find the and urpent needs standing out in 
the present social, moral and spiritual life of the Chinese people. These 
needs constitute a special challenge to the Christian movement in China. 
In addition to other things now being done to meet these needs and 
answer this challenge there are in demand special types of literature which 
at present exist to an extent entirely — 


I. THe NEEps. 


The present outstanding needs of the Chinese people, for the meeting 
of which the Christian Movement has a particular responsibility, are :— 
(a) Guidance in searching for and finding workable solutions to 
the problems of a changing life and a social order undergoing re- 
construction. 
: (6) Help in meeting the common. problems connected with birth, 
marriage, making a living, and death. 

(c) A more widespread realization that science, education and 
democracy cannot in and by themselves save China, and that it is only 
through religion, and especially the religion of Christ, that science, 
education and democracy can be made effective in the life of the 
individual and the nation. — 

(d) A presentation of the religion of Christ that will. slake the 
spiritual thirst of the common people and challenge the interest of the 
religious revival now manifesting itself in many ways and places. 

(e) A personal and clear understanding of Christ as (1) The 
preeminent personality, (2) The great simplifier of life-principles, (3) The 
standard example of the application of these life-principles, (4) The 
source of the dynamic of The Spirit which makes gusts the emboraanent 


of these principles in human life. 


II. SPECIAL Types oF LITERATURE. 


To meet these needs in a much more situa way than is now 
being done, we intend to secure as vagidly as possible books along the 
following lines:— 

(a) That will correct the of the Religion 

(b) That present in simple form: the great underlying principles — 
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(c) That presentt the Christian principles of tctigions and social 
life in terms of China’s present needs; 

(d) That present Christ m terms of the Chitiese Christians’ living 
_ experience of Him and their understanding of His principles. We hope 
ere long to see a Chinese “Life of Christ” grow out of this experience. 


_ (e) That apply the principles of Christ to home life, industrial 
life, political life and to the problems created by various social evils. _ 
(f) A philosophy of life based on the combination of the social 
and ethical principles in Chinese life and thought as handed down from 
the past and the principles of Christ, and showing appreciation of the 
efforts of those of the Chinese people who are endeavouring to carry 
out these principles and ideals.”’ 


TOWARDS REBUILDING CHINA. 


It sounds super-optimistic to talk of constructive movements in 
China’s present drift towards chaos. But he who will take time to do 
more than criticize must so talk. Several constructive moves.are taking 
place on China’s shaking chessboard. Government and Christian schools 
are co-operating m a nation-wide survey of schools in order to under- 
stand better how to make education do its part in resolving chaos into 
order. Education is seen as an essential step in the rebuilding of China. 
Chinese printing interests have decided to assist in increasing the out- 
put—already considerable—of Christian literature in China. In addition 
to evincing a favorable attitude towards the Christian forces in China 
both these moves show: a determination on the part of the Chinese to 
shoulder more adequately the tasks of extending education and good 
literature. They are constructive moves of the first importance. 
Furthermore, Western commercial and Christian forces are moving 
towards each other for co-operative effort in friendly help to China. 
Articles already published show how British merchants are planning to 
co-operate in extending education in China. ’ Recently American 
merchants made a move to get closer to their American missionary 
nationals. The Associated American Chambers of Commerce in China 
at the close of their annual meeting invited a number of missionaries, 
mostly resident in Shanghai, to take dinner with them. A very pleasant 
evening was the result. The chairman of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce as host of the evening made a short speech outliging the 
aims of himself and colleagues and expressing the hope that American 
merchants and missionaries might work more together in the future. 
A number of other speeches were made. Such mutual exchange of 
- opinion will do much to bring about better understanding. In this day 

and age merchants as well as missionaries have a mission to China. 
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A New Brotherhood 


PAUL D. TWINEM > 


HE sow nique and sdventercun piece of missica work I know 
ile in China is the “Christian Mission to Buddhists” in Nanking. 
I believe there is no other work of a similar nature in China 

and very few in other countries. 

While this is a new enterprise, its origin goes back several years. 
During his early days in China, Prof. Karl Ludvig Reichelt took a 
special interest in Buddhists while doing evangelistic work for the 
Norwegian Missionary Society in Hunan. From the year 1905 he has 
had desire to devote all of his time to trying to win them to Christ. 
He has done much travelling among the temples forming friendships with 
Buddhist priests. Moreover, he has made a very thorough study of 
Chinese Buddhism and written quite extensively on ‘that subject. Some 
of his works are “Kinas Religioner” (“The Religions of China”) 
which is commonly used in Scandinavia by those preparing for the 
mission field, and “From. the Religious Life of the Far East,” which 
has just recently been translated into English from Norwegian. - He 
has also written in Chinese an “Introduction to the New Testament” 
and commentaries on the Gospel of St. John and Galatians. The 
commentary on St. James will soon be published by the Christian 
Literature Society. (For his own account of the origin and aims of 
this new work, one may refer to his article “Special Mission to Budd- 
hists” in the July 1920 number of the Recorper.) But although Prof. 
Reichelt is a man of scholarly attainments, his is such a warm personality 
that he reminds one of St. Francis, it seems much more natural to call 
him Brother than Doctor. After spending one term in evangelistic 
work and a second in teaching New Testament in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Shekow near Hankow, he decided that if he was 
ever to. fulfill his desire to work for the Buddhists he should plan to 
do so from the beginning of his third term. Before returning home — 
on furlough he consulted with many about plans for this special work 
and during his absence from China travelled in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, the North of Germany, and the United States lectur- 
ing on Chinese Buddhism and the proposed plan, not only to Lutheran 
churches but. also to other interested audiences.. Thus interest was 
awakened, some funds were raised to start the work, and relation- 
ships established with the home churches. During this furlough the 
plans for the new. ———— and a tentative constitution, were 
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carefully worked out with the aid of Prof. Lewis Hodous of Hartford 
Theological Seminary and others familiar with Chinese Buddhists, 
This movement has been started with much careful forethought and 
prayer. 

Another accomplishment during the fuslough was that Brother 
Reichelt secured in Norway a fellow-worker and business manager in 
the person of Mr. N. N. Thelle. These two men arrived in Nanking 
the first of November 1922 and were able the same day to secure a 
small house where they might live and start their work. It was a real | 
inspiration then as it has been since, to visit them, to see how they 
rejoiced in God’s providing an opening for them, and to watch them 
fitting up the rooms with pictures, scrolls, rubbings, and books that 
would be attractive to visiting Buddhist and Taoist monks. One room 
was used for a reception hall and library; another room was divided 
by a curtain into a dining hall’and chapel; and the rest of the 
building was reserved for sleeping quarters and an office. From the 
very first the monks have felt at home in the little house and have 
themselves done much to adorn the rooms. It was very impressive 
just before the Christmas season to visit the Sie of the new brother- 
hood and find monks putting up Christmas decorations and writing 
Christmas greetings. Besides the few who have made their home there, 
hundreds of monks from all over China have visited the Institute. 
Some have stayed for the vegetarian meals and others have: passed on, 
not finding the earthly gain they sought. One of the services of 
Kwan-tu, that attractive educated monk who ‘helped so greatly from 
the very start but who has recently been seriously ill, was in introducing 
new monks and in discerning the motives of visitors. He could tell 
in a minute whether a monk was seeking a meal or a friend, tea or 
the Tao. Soa few of the pious and religious type have become gradual- 
ly associated as Tao Yu (3% 2) and are studying the Christian doctrine 
with deep interest. 

One of the brothers who is just. ready for baptism, Chi Fan, 
was a Buddhist monk in the Sao Yeh Lou temple (#4 % #8) on 
Ch’ing Liang Shan (7 @# ily) near the West Gate. I saw him there 
three years ago. He had taken a vow neither to shave nor bathe and 
was voluntarily locked up in a cell where his only communication with 
the outside world was through a little window, He was seeking peace 
through strict ascetic discipline. Now he is living at the new home 
and helping with its Christian work. He is a good reader and helps 
in the worship by reading from the Scriptures and giving short ex-— 
positions. He is also a beautiful writer. Formerly he was the secre- » 
tary of several of the larger monasteries in Nanking. Now he 1s 
acting as Chinese secretary of the Christian Mission to Buddhists and 
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writes elegant scrolls to adorn the walls and to send as ae to 
friends. 

During recent months there has been a rather soni influx of 
Taoist monks to the home of the brotherhood. One of them js an 
especially interesting case in both his background and ambition. In his 
early days he was educated in a military school in Tientsin and fater 
became a teacher of gymnastics. At last when all of his family had 
diel and he was left alone he felt that he was called to go out on 
a pilgrimage to save his own soul and the souls of other men. So 
he started for T’ai Hua Shan (4 # jy), the holy mountain of Shansi. 
There he spent two years under the strictest discipline. Again he 
felt a call to go out and he entered into a solemn vow to visit all 
the holy places of China as a pilgrim. It is interesting to hear the 
story of how he found his new home in Nanking. After visiting most 
of the holy mountains he had just passed through Nanking on his 
way to Shanghai and Puto, when he sensed a strange voice in his heart 


calling him back to Nanking. He could not understand it until he.met 


a man who told him about a new Institute for Buddhist and Taoist 
monks. That was his leading. After he had walked into the city some 
distance he stopped to inquire from a policeman the location of the 
Institute; he found he was near the gateway (that policeman and 
another, have asked for baptism) and so entered the home where he 
found a- warm welcome. Just then it started to rain very heavily. 
This was another good omen, he felt, and all by the grace of Heaven. 
He was then and still is sure that he was divinely led to this place. 
I wish I could have séen him that day fresh from the road, as I have 
since.seen him in the picture taken—a tall, stalwart form, clad in dirty 
Taoist gown, with a litfle travelling pack on his back and above all 
a strong, yearning face expressive of a pious, burning soul. His life 
ever since has revealed his earnestness. He asked that he might 
serve as gateman of the Institute with no pay but his food and 
shelter. One is reminded of those words “I would rather be a gate- 
keep in the house of the Lord—.” He has given himself whole- 
heartedly to the work, bearing heavy loads, removing graves from a new 
piece of ground under the hot summer sun, and being servant to all 
in many ways. With his military and physical training he is especially 
well fitted to give physical drill to the group of novices, which he 
does every morning. He is coming to understand more of the meaning 
of Christ and helps greatly in the reception of Taoists. 


We see that already the English name, “Christian Mission to 


Buddhists” is inadequate to’ express the full function of the mission. 
For many Taoists are attracted there as well as Buddhists. Moreover, 
there are in Nankiwg. as in manv other cities in China, a number of 
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new eclectic religious sects; many of these people are also attracted 


to the home who would never enter an ordinary church. Nanking js 


probably the Eldorado for these sects in China, with the possible ex. 


ception of Hankow and Peking. I have visited five such societies in 


Nanking, one combining the three religions of China, two adding also 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, a fourth having six sages including 
Moses, and a fifth attempting to find the truth in all religions. The 
memtbers of these societies are naturally much interested in this new way 


of presenting Christ and many of these men have enthusiastically joined 
in the Sunday services of the mission to Buddhists. Most of these have | 


_ not come into direct contact with the churches in the city, but they find 

themselves at home in these services where Chinese ceremonies and rites 
are employed to present Christian truth. Several of these men are 
now preparing for baptism, and I am sure that Brother Reichelt and 
his associates have a large fertile field among such societies. 


A number of boys are also being trained in Christian principles. 


Ten Buddhist and Taoist novices have been permanently given over 
to the Christian Institute from minor temples and monasteries. A 
school has been opened for them with a man who gives full time as 
teacher, and they take an active part in the daily worship at six in 
the morning and eight in the evening. ‘They are very well trained, 
exceedingly courteous to guests, and there is a delightful relationship 
existing between them and their teachers. : 


Besides these ten novices, there are also six adult seleders of 
the Tao Yu Hui (8 & BW) who have been enrolled as catechumens. 
The number of enquirers and trustworthy friends is between twenty 
and thirty, and there are many others who visit less frequently and 
regularly. Oi course it requires time to acquire property, to fit up 
buildings, to do visitation work among the temples and societies. to 
establish friendships and get organized. But enough has been said to 


indicate that rapid progress has been mace in the short time since last | 


November. 


It is the plan later to have an upper institute ( E BE) in the | 


mountains near Nanking, and a piece of land has recently been bought 


for that purpose. It is a beautifully situated hill only two li outside the 
northeast gate of the city P49), overlooking the Yangtzse River 


and facing Purple Mountain and the sun. A new home has also been 
permanently rented within the city and near an east gate (@ FA) 


which opens out on Lotus Lake. This will serve as the only home 
of the Mission until the new buildings outside of the city can be started 
in a year or two. After that it will serve as the Hale Yuan ( TF Be) 


and city 
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The brothers have just moved from their first home near San 
Pai Leu and have been working like bees fitting up- the new place. 
The novices and monks became burden-coolies for several days, and 
carried nearly all of the furniture and supplies from the old to the 


new quarters. I understand that for this reason the — of moving © 


was only about five dollars. 

Above the gate of the new home is a cross rising out of a 
lotus lily, The lotus 1s a beautiful symbol of the best aspirations in 
Buddhism—to. rise fresh and pure above the filth and slime of 
this world—and the cross above indicates that in Christ and the 


Mcross the highest and best of Buddhism are fulfilled. Below these 


symbols is the Chinese name of the place, Ching Feng Shan Chi Tu Chiao 
Tsong Ling Ch’eu Pei Ch’u SB wR). The 
oficial name of the Brotherhood is “The Brotherhood of Religious 
Friends.”- The expression & fm uly (Ching Fong Shan) “The moun- 
tain of the Great and illuminating wind” comes from the ancient 
Nestorian tablet and is a very fitting name for the place. ‘It is fitting 
not only because the Nestorians were probably the first to introduce 
Christianity into China thirteen hundred years ago and because modern 
Buddhism may owe some of its ideas to that early contact, but also 
because. in Christianity the Spirit comes as a light and refreshing wind 
from the Father. The lj ‘part of the name will of course be more 
appropriate when the main Institute has been transferred to the new 
site in the mountains. 

On the veranda is a lone Chinese bell bearing the name of the 
Institute. It is tapped for five or ten minutes to call the worshippers 
together every morning and evening and on Sundays at ten thirty also. 
The rich tones reverberate through the hall as the worshippers sit 
quietly before the opening of the service. What a shame that we 


Westerners pay enormous prices to import hard, harsh, i bells | 


into this land of mellow-toned bells. 
A fitting altar has been prepared i in the worship hall with Hoffmann’s 


Mpicture of Christ praying in Gethsemane in the central background. 


BT he light shining from above into the Master’s face naturally lifts 


one's eyes and thoughts to higher levels. Above the picture, in black 
and gold, there are the characters — #) 4 $34. “In the beginning was 
he Word,” (John 1:1.) These words are the key note of the approach 
iot only to Buddhists, but to all seekers of the Tao. For the mission 
of this - Institute is to show not only that the Tao is the light that 
as been shining in the darkness, but that this Tao became flesh and 
welt among us in the person of Christ. The two side panels, from 
other sources, also throw light on the same idea. On the right are 
he characters 3% )—“The Spiritual Light Fills the Whole 
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World’. On the left we have (K fg a fi)—“Join the Great Vow 
to Save the Lost.” A little golden cross embroidered on white satin 
hangs below the picture of the Saviour, and beside the cross the 
significant words, “It is Finished’’ (gf J). The altar itself is beauti- 
fully made in true Chinese style. It has a red lacquer finish and js 
richly adorned with golden symbols—the lily of purity, the cross of 
‘sacrifice, the sun of righteousness, the fire and water of the Spirit's 
cleansing, the swastika of cosmic unity and perfect peace, the fish of 
Eastern and Western sanctity, and the Greek monogram for Christ 
The other furnishings and apparatus used in worship are chosen to 
call up the holiest associations in the minds of the worshippers. The 
two tall candlesticks on the altar are in the form of the sacred white 
crane. ‘The red candles, so common in Chinese ceremonies, are lighted 
at the beginning of the service to flood the altar with light. The 
smoke and the fragrance of the incense between the candle-sticks rise 
up as a symbol of aspiration. The novices and leader of the worship 
move quietly and reverently about in black gowns conducting the 
ceremonies. A small hand-bell is tapped to call the worshippers to 
meditation and to signal at other points in the service. In all things 
the ritual is meant, as is stated in the constitution, “‘to contain what 
is essential in the Christian doctrine and on the other hand include 
some parts of the Mahayana ritual which are in perfect harmony with 
the Christian doctrine.” I have attended the worship several times 
and have each time noticed more of the inner Christian spirit and less 
of the outer formalities which were at first somewhat novel to me, 
being accustomed to a different set of forms. And I must add that 
the informal expositions of Scripture have always seemed to ring true 
to the Christian faith. 

The regulations for the inmates of the Institute and the Branches, 
as set forth in the Constitution, may be of interest; 
| 7: “Animal food will not bees served in the Institute and its 
branches. 

2. The etiquette, as far as in harmony with the Christian spirit, 
will conform to the practice of the monasteries, special stress being 
laid upon the production of a true Christian atmosphere. 

3. A special garment differing somewhat from the ordinary 
Buddhist garment is to be worn by all haptized inmates. 
| 4. The conduct of the inmates must conform to Christian 
principles and to the special regulations made from time to time. 

5. The brethren will be allowed full liberty to serve God by 
returning to lay life or by doing special work in the churches of China. 
They may retain their connection with the Brotherhood and be welcome 
in its gatherings as long as they lead a. c hristian life.” 
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Right bist I Giceda like ‘to consider the obj jections that are some- 
times raised to this work. It is to be expected that in the beginning of 
this new work there should be objections from both non-Christians and 
Christians. It is needless to say that opposition by non-Christians may 
be expected so long as the work is distinctly Christian. But even some 
of the Buddhist leaders who understand the real nature of the work are 
broadminded and generous enough to sympathize and admire this.endeavor 
which is not so much to destroy as to fulfill, T’ai Hsiti wrote an 
article attacking Christianity and the work of the Brotherhood. But 
later, after he came to know the true nature of the work through an 
interview with Brother Reichelt, he became friendly. 

But there are many Christians who object to this method of 
approach. Many would call it compromising with heathenism. But 
such do not appreciate, perhaps, that the highest in heathenism may 


be a stepping stone to Christianity, and do not understand the motives. 
-and nature of this approach. I believe that a study of the constitution 


of this Institute and of the work that is actually being done will 


convince anyone that it is true to the essentials or fundamentals of 
‘Christianity. For example, note these parts from the Constitution :— 


Its aim is definitely stated “to lead Buddhists of all classes into a 
living faith in Jesus Christ as the only one in whom the profoundest 
ideals of the Higher Buddhism find their complete fulfillment.” The 
members of the Brotherhood will with sincere hearts pray God to give 
them the holy wisdom, the right kind of tolerance and the steadfast and 
unshakable Christian faith, which will make it possible for them to 
enter into sympathy with longing souls among the Buddhists and lead 
them to Christ.” ‘The Bible is recognized as the highest form for 
doctrine and conduct.” “The Apostles’ Creed and Nicene Creed are 
the confessional basis.” “The Sacraments instituted by Christ, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, are recognized as of vital importance both in 
the upbuilding of the Church and in the care of souls.” So the 
evident purpose is not to combine Buddhism and Christianity to form 
a new religion, nor to destroy with one blow the old religious system, 
but to fill some of its forms and phrases with new meaning. If I 
understand Christ’s attitu¢e toward Judaism, it was just this. He didn’t 
want to destroy the law, but to fulfull it. He didn’t condemn temple 
worship with its candles and incense and priests, but on the other hand 
he sent several men to the temple, he recommended that they have a 
new life in their old forms, and even he himself joined in some of their 


religious ceremonies. . Yet he knew that temple worship and the old — 
forms would be left behind as a dead skeleton out of which a new 


religion would arise in which the worshippers could worship anywhere 
in spirit and i in truth.” We w oad also do well to remember that many 
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of the forms and symbols and architectural features which we use | 
in churches to-day such as kneeling, singing, baptism, Gothic arches, 
etc., were taken over from other religions by Christianity. As Brother : 
Reichelt has put it, he tries “to take some of the better things of the — 
Buddhist worship and baptize them for Christian use.” Moreover, we 
who are low church people should remember that there are also high 
church methods, If we were to do work among Buddhists, we would 
probably go about it in a different way. But the high church Lutherans 
and Episcopalians would also have their way with more formality. 
There is no doubt that in the Protestant reaction against some of the 
_ evils in Catholicism, we have also come to repudiate many forms that 
-are harmless and perhaps helpful to some. 

Another objection I have heard to this movement is that it is 
mystical and impractical. But I observe that the future plans expect 
some monks to be evangelists, some teachers, some students, some 
writers, some nurses, some artisans, some farmers. The object is not 
to establish a Christian monastery similar to a Buddhist monastery 
where many are idle, but a working institute filled with the spirit of 
service, At the same time it is expected that for many monks who 
become Christians it will take time for them to make the adjustment by 
study and meditation. 

Some would object to this new brotherhood because they. regard — 
it as monastic and celibate in character. But there is no vow of. celibacy. 
On the other hand it is stated, “While the brotherhood has not for its 
aim a life of celibacy, still it is very desirable that a few with special 
grace and call from God should freely give themselves to such an 
unhindered work of love and service among their fellowmen for the 
sake of the Kingdom.” In other words, the work is based on the 
principle of Paul, that some special kinds of work can best be carried 
on by the unmarried: but on the other hand, it is ei tal that. many 
will be called to return to the normal life of laymen. - 

It should be added that although at present the work is s specially 
for men, there is the possibility of opening a special work among 
Buddhist nuns. It is obvious that special efforts must be made in order 
to reach the many Buddhist nuns with the Gospel. Any movement 
which leads the monks to seek the Kingdom of gi will have large 
influence also on the nuns as well. | 
| Many people, no doubt, think monks and nuns are - hardly worth 

saving. So many of them, if not most of them, are ignorant, illiterate, 
indolent, and intemperate. One man recently called them “a bunch 
of lazy loafers. Even if they were won to Christ, they. could never 
become leaders! Why not work for a better class of people?’ Of 
course, there is much truth in this statement. But there are some monks 
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of great ability and ahety. Moreover, if the Oe is successful 
in turning any great number of even the ordinary monks to Christianity, 
this is bound to have a great indirect influence on the common people 
of China, If it is true that the monks are a very low class of people, 
that is one reason why they should be reached. It should also be re- 
membered that although this new mission was started primarily for 
Buddhist monks and also for Taoists, it will no doubt do much to win 
the members of the eclectic sects who are, in general, from the upper 
classes of society. It is especially fitting that this mission for Budd- 
hists should be started in Nanking where Dr. Eo-yang Ching-wu and 
a group of Buddhist scholars are ret in the Academy of Buddhist 
Learning. 


Some may tear that such a moy ement will start a new kind of 
church in China. _ Well, perhaps we need it! We certainly need one 
that is more indigenous in nature, as all admit, and is this not one of 
the best attempts that has been made in that direction? In fact, some 
of the Chinese Christian leaders have expressed a‘ desire for such a 
place of retreat where they can come together in a peaceful atmosphere 
for fellowship and worship, meditation and discussion of the problems 
of the Chinese Church. This would also enable the monks to meet 
Chinese Christians of the best type. : 


~ It should be made clear that this “Church of Christ among Budd- 
hists in China” has a very definite organization of its own, and is closely 
and organically related to the church universal. It is linked up with 
the Christian Church in China through a special committee appointed by 
the National Christian Council, and this committee will be entitled to 
send three delegates to the General Assembly which meets. every three 
years and has the governing power of the Mission. There is also 
an ecclesiastical relationship with three of the Lutheran Missionary 
Societies representing the state churches of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. (It is hoped that this new work may be included in the union 
of the Lutheran Societies in China.) But these societies are not 
pledged to undertake the full support of the work as they are already 
burdened with the older lines of mission work. So in a very real 
way this work belongs to all who are interested and rests upon the 
support of groups of friends, It might even be called a faith mission, for 
it owes its origin and continuance to the faith of a few and the grace 
of God. The brotherhood is rather apostolic in nature. They have 
all things in common. Now and then one sells some personal 
property and invests the proceeds in the work. Whenever any gift is 
received, it is. openly r received ay all. And each one tries to live on 


the least possible. 
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_ The life of such a brotherhood may sound rather ideal and poetic, 
And it is not without its difficulties—very dark ones at times. Surely 
we should look on this movement with love and sympathy as part of 
Christian work in China and bear it in our thought and prayer. 


9 


The Confucian Civilization 


The Confucian Theory of Moral and Religious Education and 
Its Bearing on the Future Civilization of China 
(Continued from page 583, in October, 1923 Issue 2. 


b. Contemporary Writers 


second-hand sources. They create nothing; they simply observe, 

depict and interpret. They all have to resort to the ancient 

documents and Confucian teachings, which are the real source 
for our study. 

Contemporary writers, then, are to be senseless not for the purpose 
of securing new facts, but for the purpose of getting a new part of 
view. 

_ We do not want to go back as far as Marco Polo, whose account 
was probably influenced by the Mongols rather than by the Chinese. 
We have not much use for accounts written even forty or fifty years 
ago: their point of view helps us but little. We also do not care to 
make much use of the accounts written by globetrotters of our own 
days, for these are simply descriptions of China’s superficial life. © What 
we can use for our purpose may be classified under three general groups. 
namely 

1. Missionary Reports. | 

Missionaries spend their lives with the native ‘Thine, The 
“missionaries, generally speaking, give fairly accurate reports of China. 

Since they are particularly interested in the religions of China, we 
receive help by reading what they have to say concerning Confucianism. 

The points that we have to notice are these: | 

i. The reports made by missionaries were written Y ~~ aid of 
native Confucian scholars. — 

ii. The missionaries have liberal minds and are ready to study 
Confucianism in an unbiassed way. This is, not however, afways easy, 


IRST of all, let us remember that contemporary writers are only 
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for they. come Ww ith minds filled with zeal and passion for the Christian 


propagand®. 


not trust these missionary reports too much. Their 
purpose is not academic, but “‘missionary’’—that is, to appeal to the 


-emotions and influence helping hands. So while for the missionary 


purpose the reports are very valuable, for a critical, academic study 
we need not concern ourselves over much with them. 


2. Western authorities on Confucianism. _ 
_ By “Western authorities,” I mean men like Legge, Giles, De Groot, 


Williams, Soothill, and other eminent sinologues. They approach 


Confucianism by a study of the nine canonical books and many other 
ancient documents. They may give us wrong interpretations, but their 
viewpoints are worthy of discussion. As a whole they have interpreted 


Confucianism in a remarkably helpful manner. 


The points that we have to notice are these :-— 
i. They do not read their thoughts into Confucian ieachiniee: 


ii. They give an accurate translation of the original Confucian 
documents. Their interpretations differ among themselves on account 
of the different translations of the original documents. 


iii. Do not, however, trust them too much, for they are only 
pioneers in the study of Chinese civilization. We owe them great re- 
spect and profound gratitude, but we are under no cis iene to accept 
thest verdicts as final. 

‘ Along with this group, I like to place men like Prof. Ross of 
Wisconsin, Dr. R. Speer of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and Dr. Mott: 


of the Y. M. C. A. They may not have been in China long at any one 


tinie, nevertheless they interpret China with masterly minds. A visit 


to the Orient by John Dewey or by John Kelman also may be worth 
a thirty-year stay in China by some ordinary Westerners: an utterance 
or a viewpoint from them is a precious gem. 


3. Modern trained Chinese scholars. | 
The writings of Chinese scholars are not readily sviilebie We 
have to admit that Western scholars have been more interested in 
Confucianism than the Chinese. .For this Prof. Ross of Wisconsin 
gives the following reason: “The Chinese intellect is sterile because 


of the state of the social mind.”* We cannot expect great literature 


to come from an age which is nothing but the final phase of a militar- 


istic and despotic rule. (The Manchus seized the throne by sheer 
force.) | | 


Ross, The Changing Chinese, 54. 
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However, the doctors of philosophy hailing from Columbia Univer- _ 
sity have contributed some documents that we may use. These claim 
to be modern, scientific and thorough, and seem to speak with authority. 
My criticism is that these treatises, though written in a diligent and 
thoroughgoing way, bring no spiritual message and sadly lack religious 
zeal. You cannot study Confucianism in a cut and dried way, and | 
hope for any great degree of success. 7 | 

The writer is sorry that in writing this thesis the is deprived of 
the privilege of using as many original Chinese books as possible in 
accordance with his original intention. A book like Wu-Seth’s History 
of Chinese Philosophy is, as has been pointed out already, ee 
for our purpose. It is at once scholarly and modern. — | 


c. The W riter’s Background. 


This scarcely needs any ccmment. The thesis itself will oothans 
tell the story. However, one whom I would consider qualified to 
construct a programme for the upbuilding of the future civilization 
of China should have at least the following requisities: 

~He should know both English and Chinese, and so need no inter- 
preter or translator other than himself. : 

He should approach the study of Cont fucianism fr rom the Chinese 
viewpoint, but use the Western, scientific method. 

_ He must not only be a great admirer of Confucius and be patriotic, 
but must love China enough to point out her defects. 

Last but not least, is the writer’s conviction and vision. He 
must have a passion for the salvation of his penny and a universal 


zeal for the salvaging of ——— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ANALYSIS OF CONFUCIANISM. 


Before we go into the analysis, it will help us to dwell for a 
moment on the term “Confucianism.” Legge, in the first chapter of 
his Religion of China, well points out, that Confucianism did not 
- originate with Confucius.* While Confucius stands for Confucianism, 
it should be clear in our mind that Confucianism is not at all identical . 
with Confucius. But Legge was not exactly correct in placing Con- 
fucius on the dividing line between the Old and the New Testaments, | 
for the New Testament of China has never yet been written. Con- 
fucianism is sometimes called by the Chinese “Classicism.” To call it 
Confucianism is simply to render honor to Confucius, but it is not 


*Legge, The Religion of China, 3 f. 
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intended to place him over against China’s ancient religion nor to 
isolate him from his subsequent followers. Confucianism is character- 
istically and essentially Chinese, and may be considered as having a 
significance similar to the American use of the term “Americanism.”’ 
Teitaro Sukzuki has it, “In Confucius and his doctrine are solidly cry- 
stallized the essence and the ideal of the Chinese people. When we 
understand Confucius, we understand the Chinese.’”’ I would, however, 
substitute the term “Confucianism” for the phrase “Confucius and his 
doctrine.” 

There is thus a. difference between Confucianism and Confucius’ 
sayings. The former has a wider scope, including the nine canonical 
books, while the latter applies to just what Confucius said. Our scope 
is the wider one. 


1. CONFUCIANISM AS RELIGION 
Let us first analyze Confucianism as a religion. 
a. Is Confucianism a religion? 


Many so-called Confucianists nowadays try to prove that Con- 
fucianism is a religion. They, however, do not induce any great 
amount of conviction. Arguments without religious experience make 
no converts. On the other hand, some people, with much assurance, 
thus give their verdict in one sentence: “Confucianism, pure and 
simple, is in our opinion no religion at all.” De Groot in The Religion 
of the Chinese asserted that ‘there is in Confucianism not a trace of a 
higher aim,” and continued: “I think that this fact suffices to define 
it as a religion of a lower order.’ De Groot considered that the aim 
of Confucianism is the promotion of the material happiness of the 
world. He even accused it of “thorough materialistic selfishness.’* 
Giles’ view was more favorable to it, and so every time T’nen or Shangti | 
occurred, Giles translated it as “God.” | 

Now flat denial that Confucianism is a religion is not doing it 
justice: though if Confucianism is synonymous with the sayings of 
Confucius then such a simple, flat, negative answer does not go too far. — 
But as a matter of fact, Confucius’ sayings are not the whole of Con- 
fucianism, and therefore we cannot jump to conclusions by simply 
observing what Confucius has said on religion. Neither does De Groot’s 
statement that Confucianism is a religion of a lower order do it justice. 
A “lower religion’ and one of “thorough materialistic selfishness” could 
not have maintained its place of supremacy in China for so many 
centuries. But modern scholars are not unjustified in showing their 


*De Groot, The Religion of the Chinese, 130 f. 
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unfailing interest in and paying due respect to it. _ Giles’ view conveys 
an appreciative note, and his rendering of T’ien or Shangti by “God” | 
is an attempt to make Confucianism more like a religion. . Chinese 
Christians now employ the term “Shangti” for the Christian God; and 
“Shangti” is the nearest rendering we can get for God. 

My answer to this question, whether or not C onfucianism is a 
religion, does not rest upon Confucius’ saying alone. Confucius himself, 
was an educator, political teacher or social reformer. His wishes were 
to teach, to assist his lord in ruling the state, and to promote reform. 
His retirement was against his wishes. His masterpiece, the “Spring 
and Autumn,’ was a political treatise. And yet he did refer to prayer, 
worship and destiny. He also believed in God and divine providence. 
But that does not prove that he was a religious leader, much less that 
he was the founder of Chinese religion. His references to prayer,* 
worship and destiny were insignificant compared with his interest in 
and sayings on social and political problems. His belief in God was 
neither profound, nor dynamic enough to win a hearing. Here and 
there you will find fragments of strictly religious teaching; yet if 
we were to follow Confucius alone, these fragments would give us 
little religion. 

Confucius followed the ancient faith. He created nothing new 
(and did not mean to) in the conception of God. We find religion 
in Confucianism. Yet Confucianism is more than a religion or a religious 
‘system; its religious ideas were obscured by the shadow of the ethical 
and more especially the political sayings and interests of Confucius and 
his followers. We must hold Confucius responsible for this obscurity. 
If Confucius had only known God a little better, the history of China 
would have been totally different, and perhaps much more encouraging. 
The strength of Confucianism as a religion lies in the King, the ancient 
documents which record the ancient civilization of China. 
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b. Is “God” in Confucianism personal or impersonal? 


It is not my task to prove that the existence of a God is recognized 
in China’s religious history. That is taken for granted. The question 
is: Is that God personal or impersonal? This is a difficult question 
to answer. In giving an answer, I simply express my own opinion. 
No one can be dogmatic about it, for the idea of God, so far as we can 
learn it from the Chinese classics, is very vague. No one in Chinese 
history has ever had a clear conception of God. The Chinese were more 


*Dr. Ernst Faber says “Prayer and its ethical power find no place in the sy 

of Confucius.” (Systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 9.) This is iS 
not to be taken to mean that Confucius does not believe in prayer, for he did pray 
when he himself was in dire need. | | | 
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concerned with Tao than with God. It is, therefore, very easy for us 
to say that God in Confucianism is impersonal. But in order to do the 
matter justice, let us examine into it more closely. — 

_. After most careful examination, we concede that the concept of 
God in Confucianism has a personal element, even though it does not | 
vive us distinctly a personal deity. The term “Shangti,”’ which has 
heen translated as “Supreme Ruler” or “Highest Emperor,” implies a 
person. The term “T’ien,” which has been translated as “Heaven,” . 
though it conveys an impersonal note, has been described as having 
personal attributes, thus: ‘T’ien walks; T’ien sees; T’ien hears. 

Says Soothill, “We find in the History and the Odes that to God, 
whether considered as the personal Shangti, or the impersonal T’ien, 
‘the following qualities are attributed: 

_ “He hears and sees; He enjoys offerings; He has a heart, or mind; 
He is aided by men, and deputes His work, especially to kings and 
their ministers; He can be honored and served; He is awe-inspiring, of 
dread majesty, and to be feared; He confers on men their moral sense, 
and makes retention of his favour dependent on moral character; His 
will is glorious, may be known, and must be complied with; a virtuous 
king is after His own heart, but He will have no regard to the ill- 
oer; with such a one He is angry; the virtuous king He will reward 
with ease and dignity; the appointment to kingly office is in His hands; - 
such appointment is contingent, and He cannot be relied upon not to 
reverse it, for His favour may be lost; He protects, but may withdraw — 
His protection; He warns, corrects, and punishes the evil king, even 
afflicts, ruins, and destroys him, and of this instances are clearly given. 

“Such are the principal qualities attributed equally to Shangti and 
to T’ien. In addition, other qualities are ascribed both by the History 
and the Odes to T’ien. T’ien gives birth to the people; It gives valour 
and wisdom to princes; It gives blessings to the good and woes to the 
evil; It ordains the social order, the religious and social ceremonies, and 
human virtues; It sends down rain; It is gracious to men and helps 
them; Its will is unerring; It does not shorten men’s lives—they do 
that themselves; It is not bound to individuals by ties of biased human 
affections; It commands men to rectify their character; It gives man 
his nature, compassionates him, and grants his desires; It is only 
moved by virtue, but men may cry and weep and pray to It, for It 
will hear. | 

“In addition to many of the above, the Odes ascribe to Shangti, 
that He is great; that He appoints grain for nourishment; that He 
vives comfort, but also hates; that He smells a sweet savour; that He 
spoke to King Wen; that He is an example or pattern, and, in a doubtful 
passage, that He left a toe-print on the earth. In reference to T’ien - 
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the Odes also speak of a visitant from Heaven; call Tien unpitying 
and unjust; say that It can be offended; call It our parent; invoke It; | 
say that King Wen is in Heaven; describe It as enlightening the 
people; as intelligent, and clear-seeing; as giving blessings and _ pro- 
sperity ; and speak of God (Ti) as being in the great heaven.”’* | 
Now the term T’ien and the term Shangti, as Frank Rawlinson 
- well pointed out,7 are synonymous. Some think that T’ien is an ambigu- 
ous term, and perhaps it is; but we must notice that “T’ien” was sub. 
stituted for “Shangti” very largely because of the rule, “avoid using 
the personal name of men of honor, elders, and men of virtue.” (Spring & 
and Autumn.) When Confucius referred to T’ien, he undoubtedly did | 
not refer to the sky. The weakness in Confucianism, so far as the 
idea of God is concerned, lies not in the use of terms, but rather in 
China’s lack of theologians and religious prophets. According to my @ 
judgment, the God recognized in Confucianism is personal; but there has 
been no Jesus in China to reveal God unmistakably and distinctly. 
‘That God has been here and there personified we must admit; the 
deficiency lies in the absence of a great religious genius who would 
have linked the Supreme personality with the children of God. God 
as given in Confucianism i is rather remote and formal, and almost im- 
persenal. 


c. Is the concept of God utonotheistic or polytheistic? 


Whether or not Chinese religion was originally polytheistic, as De 
Groot asserts, the scholars do not agree. There are traces of an 
animistic tendency. But I rather follow the lead of Legge, Giles and 
Ross, who considered the Chinese as being “‘monotheistic five thousand 
years ago.’ The idea of oneness, as expressed in the phrase “Heaven 
has no two suns; people have no two kings” has been the ringing note | 
throughout the ages. The only name attributed to God is Shangti, @ 
and T’ien is only substituted to avoid the breach of propriety involued | 
in using a personal name. We find no other name wea isan the 
sublimity and supremacy of Shangti. 

However, this monotheistic idea was somewhat ten by a. 
dualistic tendency, as expressed in such terms as Heaven and Earth, Shen 
and Kuei, and Yin and Yang. There might also be polytheistic traces, 
~ and De Groot’s contention is not altogether groundless; but Shangti or 
T’ien has always had the ascendancy. But ever since Buddhism was 
introduced into China (62 A.D.), the monotheistic idea has been some- | 
what overshadowed. But as we look at it, the intolerance of Contenes 


ee * Soothill, The Three Religions of China, 143 f. 
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cholasis frequently referred to by De Groot, would perliaps be a proof 
that Confucianism could only stand for one Tao, which means that it 
could only believe in one God. | 


d. The truth of De ‘af animism. 


De Groot’s theory that Animism (Allen M. Dulles identifies Anim- | 


ism with Spiritism) is the basis of Chinese religion has certainly con- 
vinced many writers on this subject. Legge and Ross, on the other 
hand, differ from De Groot. They argue that though the spirits of the 
hills, rivers and valleys, and their worship, are plainly recorded, . the 
first place and highest form of worship are always attributed to T’ien 
or Shangti. This position has my approval. However, we must not 
ignore the fact that practice by the people is one thing and the written 
record another. De Groot probably bases his theory on everday prac- 
tice, whereas Legge and Ross base theirs on the classics. Such being 
the case, both parties are right to a certain extent. So far as De Groot 
is concerned, I personally prefer his theory of universism to his theory 
of animism. The “very core” of Chinese _— is Tao or Universism 
rather than Animism. 
Before I give my opinion as to the ruth of De Groot’s “Animism,” 

I wish to say that there is still a large field for us to investigate. On 
the one hand, spirits were not given the highest place by the. classics, 
while on the other, spirits certainly played a very large part in the life 
of the people. On the one hand in worship T’ien was always shown 
the highest respect and his worship the most detailed care; on the 
other, ancestor worship and animistic worship were deligently practised. 
It seems to me that on this point the Chinese were inconsistent, and 
there seems to be reason for this. As long as the conception of God 
was hazy in their mind, such confusion was inevitable. Thus, if animism 
must be given a place, it was rather a “play safe” policy. It was a 
belief that arose in a sense of helplessness and ignorance rather than 
in conviction. The belief was not genuine, even though the practice 
was evident. That Confucius refused to talk about Shen (gp) and 
Kuei (§%), and that he advised people to respect (or worship) Shen 
and Kuei but keep aloof from them, were probably caused by his 
perception of the existing confusion. And Confucius, lacking the 
heavenly vision, found himself unable to clear up this sad inconsistency. 
Thus when Confucius advised the people to respect or worship Kuei 


and Shen but keep aloof from them, we cannot help but receive the | 
impression that Confucius a “play-safe’”’ scheme at life’s most 


critical point. 
Since Animism was not.a genuine, whole-hearted belief, we have 


no warrant for saying that Animism was the very heart of China’s, 
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ancient dibsion: ‘De Groot in his Religion in China suggests that Tao 
is the basis of both Taoism and Confucianism, and I prefer this sug. 
gestion to his theory of animism. The suggestion that Tao is the 


_ basal element, it seems to me, is both in conformity with the classics 


and with the common practices. 


e. Taoism versus Confucianism. 


Taoism and. Confucianism are the only indigenaus cahalore | of 
China. The difference between the two may be put in this way: Con- 
fucius advised that people respect or worship Kuei and Shen but keep 
aloof from them; Laotze failed to add “but keep aloof from them.” 
Taoism, since Laotze, has deteriorated into a sort of hybrid between 
mysticism and magic. Confucianism, on the strength of Confucius 
caution, still maintains its own distinct contribution. Animism had Some 
influence on Confucianism, but tightly gripped Taoism. — 

Taoism is the name used to denote the principles of Laotze and of 
his school. It does not mean that Taoism was originated by Laotze. 
It does not follow that Confucianism has no Tao. But it must be 
iclear in our mind that the Tao of Taoism is not the same as the Tao 
of Confucianism. 

What then, is T ao? Tao has been translated by various writers 
as “way, “logos” or “word,” sometimes “principle.” In fact we can 
only understand Tao by what it stands for; Tao, as it is, seryes as a 
mere label. The Tao of Laotze is a philosophical abstraction, void of 
ethical and social significance. The Tao of Confucianism stands for 
love and righteousness. Han-Yii ($i #) in the T’ang dynasty wrote 
an.essay on Tao. He defined the Tao of Confucianism as follows: 

“Universal love is called Jen (love). Putting it into rightful 
practice is called righteousness. The channel of love and righteousness 
is called ‘Tao.’”” 

Tao for Laotze is non-doing, but for Confucius it is to ae (Jen) 
and to pursue the rightful path. Tao in Confucianism is always as- 
sociated with Teh, or virtue. Tao in Taoism is also associated with 
Teh or virtue, but virtue in Taoism disappears in Laotze’s mystical | 
non-being. Thus China has been very fortunate in that Confucianism 
the ascendancy oyer Taoism. 


C To be Continued.) 
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ag Awakening of Faith 

ALEXANDER BAXTER 
(Continued from page 595, October, 1923.) 

3. Ashvagosha—the Author of the “Awakening.” 


HE author of the “Awakening’’ is stated to be “the twelfth 
Patriarch of the Buddhist Church, Ashvagosha.” the 
of J} Chinese text he is called the Bodhisattva Ma Ming (lit. 
Hee iis also given the posthumous title 
PR of “Absolute Conqueror,” and is termed one of the four “Suns of 
Buddhism.” | 

m This seems fairly straightforward; but when we come to investigate 
SBM the life of this personage, difficulties soon appear. To begin with, Kern 
¢ MM tells us there never was such a person, but that he is a personification of 
Kala, a form of the Hindu Siva. (quoted, Suzuki op. cit. P.2) Kern 
' MM seems very fond of reducing Buddhist saints to mythical personages, 
however. “The history of Buddha” he says “such as ntay be extracted 
* @@ from the canonical writings, is so marvellous that all who are standing 
° M® outside the pale of Buddhism reject more or less its truthfulness” (Manual 
p. 12) The same tendency is shown in his remarks about Nagardjuna. 
(p. 123.) In view of this tendency in Kern, the views of the majority 
of scholars, and the fact that Suzuki has collected thirty-two pages 
of close print about Ashvagosha, it seems reasonable to grant the 
Patriarch at least the quality of existence. That decided, however, we 
are met by further problems. So far from there not being an 
Ashvagosha, we soon discover statements that there were many 
Ashvagoshas—in fact six of them—and that they came at different 
times as predicted by the Buddha to teach the-essence of the Law. 
“Each of them’’ says one Buddhist work,” appeared to fulfil his mission . . 
and there is no contradiction in them.” (c.f. Suzuki p. 6 f.) The 
truth of this latter statement is not exactly obvious to say the least of it. 
For instance we have an Ashvagosha in the time of the Buddha. One 
authority places our Ashvagosha 300 years after the death of the Buddha, 
another 375 years, another 400-500, another 500, and yet another 600. 
Suzuki's comment is in point—“Deeply absorbed in metaphysical specula- 
tion, the inhabitants of India paid very little attention to history, and 
whenever we endeavor to ascertain the date of important historical 
figures, we are sure to find our way to certainty barred’ (p. 9). This 
author, however, goes on to fix the date on other grounds. We cannot 

go into the details of his argument, but his conclusion is :-— 
“So long as our present aim is to assign the time of Ashvagosha more 
definitely than stating vaguely some three or five hundred years after the 
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Nirvana of Buddha, suffice it to say that he lived at the time extending & 
from the latter half of the first century before Christ to about 50 or & 
A.D. At the very most his’ time cannot be placed later than the firs 
century of the Christian era.” (p. 17.) | : 


_ This somewhat general conclusion is accepted by Beal, Eitel, Richard, 
and others. Reischauer is content to leave it as from the beginning of 
the first century B.C. to the beginning of the third century A.D., (p- 65.) 
In the lists of Buddhist Patriarchs he is always placed before Nagard- 
juna. If, as almost universally believed, this patriarch lived abou 
the middle of the second century A.D., we may conclude that the first! 
century is the most probable date for Ashvagosha. Very little more can 
be said with even probability about him. It is impossible to say where he | 
was born. Some texts say eastern India, some western, some south, 
so that perhaps we may conclude by a process of elimination that he 
was not born in north India. He seems to have been a Brahman by 
birth, and as such wandered up and down India seeking enlightenment. 
Settling finally at Benares, he won fame there as a debater, and it is 
related that it was on account of losing a debate with a Buddhist 
patriarch Parshva, that he became a Buddhist monk. The story is very 
interesting and is told by Suzuki, (p. 26 ff.) Reischauer gives another 
interesting story of his departure from Benares. An Indo-Scythian 
king attacked the city, but promised to spare it if its ruler would give § 
up Gautama’s begging bowl and the great sage Ashvagosha. He was 
very unwilling to lose two such treasures, but on saying so, Ashvagosha 
reproached him with the words :-— | | 

“The teaching of Buddha is for the salvation of all living beings. 
and it is a mistake to think that it is only for the benefit of one country.” 
(op. cit. p. 65). | 


Accordingly Ashvagosha was taken to the north, and there spread | 
the Buddhist faith. It is worth noting that this story makes our hero 
complete the circuit of India. We have seen that he was ‘born’ in east. @ 
west, and south India, and now he preaches in the north. Up to the 
time of the translating of the “Awakening” into English, Ashvagosha 
was known to the west chiefly through his ‘Life of Buddha’—a poetical 
work, the Chinese version of which is translated by Beal in volume 
19 of S. B. E., and the Sanscrit original by Cowell in volume 49 of 
the same work. Parts of another work “The Book of Great Glory’ 
(Mahalamkarasutrashastra) are translated by Beal in his ‘Buddhist 
Literature in China.’ In all, eight works are ascribed to the Patriarch, 
and, according to Beal, the earliest translation of any of them into 
Chinese was made in 405 A.D. (Interesting references to Ashyagosha's 
writings will also be found in the ‘Record of the Buddhist Religion’ by 
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the Chinese pilgrim I Tsing (671-695 A.D.) translated by Takakusu 
(1896). (Vide pp. 153, 165, 181, c.f. p. 61 of the Introduction). 


4. Purpose and General C ontents. 
The main purpose of the Awakening is suggested by the title which 


is, in Chinese, “Tai Sheng Ch’i Hsin Lun’ (Tai Sheng—‘Great Vehicle,’ 


and is thus the Chinese equivalent of ‘Mahayana’; ‘Ch’i==raise up, 
begin, or awaken ; ‘Hsin’=faith or belief ; and ‘Lun’=discourse, treatise, 
or discussion.) The title may therefore be rendered—*Discourse on 
the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana” (Suzuki) or, as Moule 
prefers, “A Treatise of the Commencement of the Faith of the 
Mahayana.””. Ashvagosha amplifies this aim in the first paragraph of 
the treatise, where he says his purpose in writing is :— 

“To cause all beings to put away doubt and part with corrupt ideas; 


to awaken (in them) the true faith of the Mahayana, that the seed of 
the Buddha may not be cut off.” 


The treatise is admirably and clearly arranged. After a_ brief 
ascription of praise probably to the Buddhas, the Law, and the Order, 
our author outlines his discourse in five parts, each one of which is 
civen as his answer to a question. The five parts are :— 


_1. Reasons for writing the treatise (eight). 
Fundamental Doctrines or Definitions. 
Explanations or Exposition, 
How to cultivate the believing heart. 
The Benefits to be derived. 


ty 


A brief summary of Part One will enable us to gain a good 
general idea of the matters tresiee at more length in the rest of the book. 


The eight reasons are :— 


1. To call all beings to free themselves from misery and attain 
happiness. 

2. To expound the fundamental meaning of ‘Ju Lai’-—a name which 
Kichard translates as ‘Incarnate God’ or ‘Messiah.’ 

3. To enable all those of mature goodness to persevere in the Law of 
the Mahayana. 

4. To enable those ‘cae goodness is scant to cultivate a believing heart, 

5. To free men from evils, passion, and corruption. 

6. To expound the practice of Contemplation. _ 

7. To explain the value of fixed or special Meditation. 

8. To make known benefits that will accrue from joyfully believing in 
the Mahayana. 


To this he adds the observation that, as there are now few who 
can understand the elaborate works of other writers, or are able to read 
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their voltiminous commentaries, he is to expound the euaentnly: of the 


5. The Philosophy of the Awakening. 


Apart from the inherent difficulty of the philosophy of Ashvagosha 
the limits of this paper make it out of the question to attempt a detailed 
exposition. Our author himself says “it is so extremely deep and un- 
fathomable that it can be fully understood by Buddhas and by no others.” 
(Suz. pp. 79-80). <A good excuse therefore exists for not athonspting 
the. task. 

It is important for our purpose, however, to understand enough of 
it to enable us to form an intelligent opinion concerning the problem 
raised by Richard and others, viz., whether we have in the ‘Awakening’ 
a Christian philosophy or one which is fitted to do justice to Christian 
ideas. This I propose to do; and I think the attempt will, at the same 
time, make tolerably clear to us the fundamental doctrines of this 
philosopher. 

Poussin states that in the hiipbiplss of the Mahayana we have 
the creation of a new ontological theory. This is termed ‘the doctrine 
of the Void’ (Sunyata), or the non-existence, not only of the human 
ego, as in earlier Buddhism, but of ‘the constituent elements of things.’ 
(E. R. E. vol. 8, p. 333). Whether such a cenception is involved in 
primitive Buddhism, as Kern and others seem to think, or is a Mahayanist 
development, it is at least true that the Mahayanists were the first 
to give it extreme and systematic expression. (c.f. Kern, Manual p. 
50). Kern says of this doctrine :— 

“All is delusion, dream-like. There is no existence; there is no cessation 


of being; there is no birth, no Nirvana, no difference between those who 
have attained Nirvana and those who have not. All conditions in fact are 


like dreams.”’ (Manual, 127. ) 


Similarly, Poussin says :-— 


“To be qualified for liberation one must know that there is neither 
existence (samsara), nor Nirvana; neither Buddha, liberated, nor candidates 
for liberation.” (E.R. E. Art. Nihilism Buddhist, Vol. 9. p. 373.) 


All this seems to point to Nihilism pure’ and complete, and yet in 
reading Ashvagosha one is conscious of a subtle difference: (Cy. Mc- 
Govern p. 21.) While to him things do not exist—“Thought cannot 
know even itself, and cannot know another” so that Truth is silence— 
yet he also teaches that it is as wrong to say that things do not exist 
ds to say théy do exist. We cati néither say they do exist nor that they 
do tiot exist. Whatever this thay mean, it can hardly be called pure 
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him Nihilism. What it does mean may become clearer if we approach the 
subject from another point of view, 

Tirere are two Chinese expressions in the Awakening which have 
caused a great deal of controversy, and our interpretation of them will 
really determine our view of the philosophy of the whole book. The 
expressions are | 


1. Chen Ju (§@ Sti) Litefally Tue Liketiéss. 
Ju Lai. (th Literally—T rue Liketiess Come. 


Sotne idea of what depends on our interpretation of these two | 
expressions will be gained from the fact that while Suzuki translates 
Chen Ju as “The Suchnhess of Existence’ (p. 99) and renders Ju Lai 
ng by the Sanscfit “Tathagata,” Richatd renders the former—“The True 
; Model—God,”’ and the latter “The True Model Come—=God Incarnate, 
the Messiah.” 

It is clear that the two expressions are closely related, and it is 
generally admitted that both are the Chinese equivalent of the Sanscrit 
word Tathagata. It is necessary therefore first to examine briefly this 
Sanscrit term. 


an Tathagata is used in several senses in Buddhist literature. 


s@ = =©6s 1._~ A Title for Gautama, the Buddha. It appears to be not only a 
inf@ title given by others to Gautama, but one which he used of himself. © In 
st his great sermon at Benares, for instance, he is tepresented as saying 
st # “Address not Tathagata by his name, etc.”’ (Mahavagga 1.6.12; SBE 
. @ 13.92.) . With this meaning it is translated “Ju Lai” by the Chinese. 
For instance we have the Buddha’ s wife saying to him “When Ju Lai 
was a prince he married me;” or “This eminently virtuous Buddha 
> Sakyamuni Ju.Lai’. (For these and other examples see Edkins. op. 
ef cit. 34; Beal, Romantic History of Buddha 10; 158; Catena 286 f.) 


2. A Term applied to all Buddhas. In the ‘Romantic History’ 
we réad of the Buddha saying—‘“I remember in forniér days . . . that I 
met with thirty tens of myriads of Buddhas all of theth nattied by the 
same name, which was ‘Sakya Tathagata,” (P. 5.) Similarly in 
Japanese Buddhism ‘Tathagata’ is the highest of ten names applied to 
the Buddhas. Its application to Amida is particularly common. — ( Reish. 
op. eit. 329.) There is an interesting case cited by Edkins of Ju Lai 
being applied to a Taoist divinity in China, which indicatés How wide 
the use of the term Tathagata in this sense must have been in China. 
Yu Hwang Shang Ti is called “The Pure Calm and Spontancotsely per- 
ceivirig Ju Lai.” (Qp. cit. 391.) 
: In thé above two uses bf Tathagata or. Ju Lai, ‘the connection and 
development is not fidtd fo traee. The ofiginal meaning of Tathagata 
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probably is “the One who comes in the likeness of the Truth,” or more 
literally, “One who thus or truly comes” (Suzuki). The Chinese ex- 
planation of Ju Lai, as given by Edkins is similar—“Bringing human 
nature as it truly is with perfect knowledge and high intelligence he 
comes and manifests Himself,” although; as we shall see we have here 
indications also of a later view. (Op. cit. p. 6 note). The reference 
is of course to the manifestations of the Tathagata in Gautama and 
others. In applying Tathagata or Ju Lai to all Buddhas, therefore, 
we have simply a change in the significance of the term from being the 
title of one Buddha, Gautama, to being the designation of a quality in 
some sense revealed in them all. 

There is, however, a third meaning to this word, and a highly 
philosophical one. To make it clear, we have to examine first of all a 
mystical Mahayanist doctrine called the “Doctrine of the Three ppadiics 
(Kaya) of the Tathagata.’ These Three Bodies are. ) 


1. The Body of the Law. (Dharma-kaya) “Buddha makes the 
Law his Body.’’ This is the Tathagata conceived as the embodiment 
of Law, or as the essence or underlying substance of the universe. This 
conception may have been suggested by Gautama himself. In his tast 
discourse he is represented as saying :— | : 


“After my Nirvana ye ought to reverence and obey the law; receive 
it as your master, or as a light shining in the darkness, or as a precious 
jewel—the law that I have given, this you ought to obey and follow carefully, 
regarding it in no way different from myself ;” ( quoted, Beal — in 


p. 101.) 


Note also the contrast in the following quotation with the previous 
meanings of Tathagata as one who comes :— 


“QO Subhuti (a famous debater in Gautama’s time) if anybody were 
to say that the Tathagata goes, or comes, or stands, or sits, or lies down, 
he, O Subhuti, does not understand the meaning of my preaching. And 
why? Because the word Tathagata means one who does not go anywhere, 
and does not come from anywhere, and therefore he is called the Tathagata 
(truly come) holy and fully enlightened.” (Vajracchedika Sutra 29, S.B.E. 


Vol. 49, part 2 p. 142.) 


Whether or not the Dharmakaya conception was suggested by 
Gautama, it has come to occupy an important place in the philosophy 
of the Mahayanists. It is the true body of the Tathagata, without 
birth or death, past or future. It transcends time, and is in no sense a 
personal being. Perhaps we come nearest to this conception in modern 
terms if we think of it as the laws of Nature regarded as metaphysical 
entities, ‘Ideas’ to use Plato’s term, although not entirely with his mean- 
ing. This Dharmakaya is identified with the ‘Void’ (Sunyata), and § 
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is the conception designated by one of the Chinese terms we have 
been discussing—Chen Ju. 

2. The Compensation Body, or Body. - Perfect Bliss. (Samb- 
hogakaya). This is a supermundane ‘body’ in which the Buddhas 
enjoy their full majesty, virtue, knowledge, and blessedness. It is a 
kind of reward for good works on the part of the Buddhas while on 
earth. It is the privilege of saints to perceive this body because it belongs 
to the world of form, and instances are given of saints who did so. 
It is a wonderful body with ‘infinite merits and ornamentations’ (c. f. 
the thirty-two signs). It manifests itself everywhere, is infinite, bound- 
less, limitless, and comes forth directly from the mind. (Vide Suzuki 
101.) But it is not personal. It is, rather, an ideal personification 
of the characteristics of the particular Buddhas. If one speaks of it as 
sersonal, it is only by way of accommodation to language and the re- 
ligious needs of common people. 


3. The Magical, Apparational, or Accommodated Body. (Nir- 
manakaya). This ‘body’ seems to signify the Tathagata as a historical 
personage, or more exactly, a revelation of the Tathagata suited to the 
needs of particular times and places. This ‘body’ is represented by 
the Buddhas who have lived on earth. There have been myriads of 
them, and the latest was Sakyamuni. 

(On the Doctrine of the Three Bodies, see E. R. E. Vol. 12 Art. 
Tathagata. Anesaki: 202—; vol. I. Art. Buddha Geden p. 884; vol. 
2 Art. Adi Buddha, Poussin p. 94; Reisch. op. cit. 221 ff.; Beal B. 
in China. 101 f.; Suzuki 43, 99 ff.) 

It is fairly obvious, I think, that we have in this doctrine of the 
‘Bodies’ an attempt to connect the historical Buddhas, especially Gautama, 
with the ultimate Tathagata—the Body of the Law. The conception 
thus reached is expressed very neatly by Poussin in contrast to the 
original idea. The older view was—‘‘Of all that proceeds from causes 
(i.e., existence) the Tathagata has e.rplained the cause.’’ The new view 
savs—“Of all that proceeds from causes the — is the cause.” 
(Adi Buddha, E. R. E. p. 94). 

Now it is as Dharmakaya that the Tathagata is used in the 
Awakening. It is the ultimate or absolute reality 1 in terms of which all 
else is to be interpreted. The conception is in the main a Mahayanist 
one, though I have noticed what seems to be a use of Tathagata in this 


abstract sense in a work on Buddhism as practised in Ceylon. (Vide 


a a Essence of Buddhism, p. 287 )- Suzuki decribes this Tathagata 


s “Suchness.” 
For our purpose it is important to note the following points :-— 


1, The Tathagata (Dharmakaya) is devoid of the elements of per- 
sonality. It is the great Unknowable, the Void; and concerning it no 
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affirmations can be tiiade. “The ego of the Tathagata neither is for is 
not. Neither exists nor does not exist after death.” (¢:f: Oldenbérg op. 
278 {., Interesting dialogues are cited in which the Buddha explains this 
Z. Since the ultimate Tathagata is non-personal, it cannot be truly 
represented at all in any ‘body.’ The historical Gatttatna and other Buddhas, 
as compared with the real Tathagata, ate unteal ‘accorhmodated body,’ and 
no more represent the real Tathagata than did the ground on which they 
stood. To quote a Chinese text, ““What we call Tathagata is only that which 
is the substratum of the universe. No form ean represent it.” (Beal, B. 


in China 181.) 
_ 3. In the same way the ‘Compensation Body,’ though impersonal, is 
not the real Tathagata, for the impersonal, no less thati the pérsotial, is 
incapable of representing the Ultimate. Aas 

4. What is real in these ‘Bodies,’ therefore, is incomprehensible to 
men. To us they appear, but that appearance is trierély the shadow or 
reflection of our own evolving consciousness. We imagine it comes from 
some external source, and so give it a corporeal limitation. This is brought 
out by Ashvagosha in the tredtisé we até studyirig. (Vide p. 100 ff.) 

Perhaps we are now in a position to form an opinion on the mean- 
ing of the terms we set out to define. We have seen that Chen Ju 
is the Chinese equivalent of Dharmakaya, the Body oi the Law; Ju Lai 
is the Chinese equivalent of the Tathagata viewed as the reality in the 
manifestations of the Tathagata, but unperceivable to the mind. Ti 
this interpretation is correct, it follows that, far from Ju Lai being the 
Incarnation of Chen Ju, Chen Ju cannot have an incarnation. All 
‘bodies’ of the Tathagata are merely phantoms of the mind, and the 
Tathagata itself cannot be even named. | 3 

We may agree then with Richard that Chen Ju “‘is clearly not a 
description of Prince Sidartha, for the former is described at length as 
an eternal Being, while the other lived only about 70 years and died,” 
(although the use of the term ‘Being’ needs defining) but, so far as 
the “Awakening” is concerned at any rate, there is no room for ar 
Incarnation doctrine in anything approaching a Christian sense. Richard | 
seeks to justify his rendering in part by reference to what. he calls 
theistic Mahayana sects. He quotes a Chinese writer who describes 
Chen Ju as the creator of. the universe, and finds evidence in support of 
his theory in the existence of a theistic Buddhist sect in Nepaul. ( Vide 
Chinese Recorver, Vol. 42, 1911, pp. 419-420; c. f. p. 350, 353). It 
is true that sects exist in which the Buddhds and Bodhisattvas are 
popularly regarded as gods; and in the Amitabha or Amida seets, Amida 
is sometimes spoken of as the supreme Being. This fact, however, 
does not provide an argument for finding Theism in the ‘Awakening.’ 
Moreover, as Reischauer points out, Buddhist philosophers of all schools 
would consider this as merely an accommodation of language when 
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used of the Ultimate. “No Buddhist philosopher is willing to think 
of the Ultimate in terms of personality.” (Op. cit. p. 220; c. f. Beal 
Bud. in China 184-185). Whatever Ashvagosha was, he was at least 
a philosopher ; and therefore we ought in translating him to do him the 
justice of treating him as a philosopher. 

It is to an Ultimate then concerning which we can neither say it 
exists or that it does not exist, that Ashvagosha leads us in his philosophy 
of Dharmakaya. Not only so but, to quote his own words :— 


“We come to the conclusion that all things and conditions in the 
phenomenal world, hypostasised and established only through ignorance and 
subjectivity on the part of all beings, have no more reality than the images. 
ina mirror. They evolve simply from the ideality of a particularising mind.” 
(77-78 Suzuki's Tr.) 


In the section refuting false doctrines the errors emphasised are :—- 
(1) Belief in a personal ego (atman) held by common people. 
(2) Belief in such an Atman in things. (p. 106 ff.) | 


“Be it therefore known that all things in the world from the beginning 
are neither matter, nor mind, nor intelligence, nor consciousness, nor non- 
being, nor being; they are after all inexplicable.” (p. 122.) 


He goes on to show that the reason why the Tathagata endeavors 
to instruct by means of words and difinitions is only that by so doing 
it may lead people to abandon them and, without: symbolism, enter 
directly into the real truth. 

. A section is devoted to the realisation of this reality. It is to be 
attained through ‘Aspiration.’ Speaking broadly this Aspiration amounts 
to a removal of all hindrances and ignorance connected with the unreal 
mortal life so that the Dharmakaya may then be revealed and realized. 


5. The Practice and Rewards of Faith. 


The final sections of the treatise contain Ashvagosha’s advice to 
those who have not yet entered into the full truth but wish to do ‘so. 
They are in effect the practical application of his philooaphyy: 

_ Faith is explained as having four aspects :-—_ 
Belief in the Ultimate Reality and joy in such belief. 
Belief in and worship of the Buddha as a being of infinite merits. 


Belief in the merits of the ‘Law.’ and practice of it. (Dharma.). 
Belief in the ‘Order’ ara of Bodhisattv as and the help to-be 


cierty ed from them. 
To perfect Faith, five ‘deeds’ ate necessary :— 


Charity (giving to the “rescuing the suffering teaching the 
ignorant ). 
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_ 2. Keeping the Commandments, (the ten commands of Buddhism are 
listed, and in addition the priests are to withdraw from the world). 


3. Patience (not shunning the hardships of life, but re 
cheerfully). 

4. Energy (avoiding indolence, practising active compassion, earnestly 
attending to the worship of all Buddhas). 


5. Cessation (make to cease all mental states producing the world 
delusion ). 


To attain this final state of ‘Cessation,’ the disciple must dwell in 
solitude, sit cross-legged, avoid thinking of the breath. of forms, colors, 
earth, water, fire, things heard or learnt—in fact attain vacuity. ( 134.) 

By so doing ten beneficial results will certainly follow and these 
are listed in detail. (p. 140.) 

In the final section on ‘Benefits’ our author really sums “up the 
ideals he has stated throughout the book. I cannot do better than 


quote a paragraph :— 


“If one practise this doctrine as it is instructed for one whole day and 
night, the merits thereby produced will be so immeasurable, infinite, in- 
conceivable that all Buddhas in the ten quarters (heavens) could not exhaust 
them, even if each of them continued to praise them for innumerable ages .. . 
Those who slander this doctrine, on the other hand, will commit immeasurable 
faults, and suffer great sufferings for innumerable ages.” (p. 148.) 


- To conclude our inquiry, it is, I think, clear that Ashvagosha gives 
us no encouragement to attempt a Christianisation of Buddhist doctrine 
or ethics. It may be readily granted that in the ethical precepts of 
Buddhism, as distinct from its philosophy, there are many sentences 
that remind one forcibly of the ethics of Jesus. Some have also found, in 
the Mahayanist emphasis on ‘Salvation by Faith’ in the Bodhisattvas. 
elements of permanent Christian value. 

It seems to me, however, that in dealing with a religion we have to 
deal with its motives, its ideals, and its deity, as well as with its precepts, 
and that it is unfair to any religion to separate the one realm from 
the other. Just as the Christian objects, and rightly, to ‘bits’ of his 
religion being wrested from their setting and placed in an environment 
where their original motive and purpose is either lost sight of or denied, 
so may, and does, the Buddhist object, and with equal right. There is 
a ‘Golden Rule’ in the comparison of religions as in other matters, and 
it is just as much a Christian duty to keep it in this sphere as in any 
other. Such an attitude does not imply intolerance towards other faiths, 
nor a lack of appreciation towards the truths they embody. It does, 
however, imply a frank recognition of the fact that men travel towards 
the great Unknown by different roads, and an obligation on the part 
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of those who may baie fice a way wherein all truth they can discover 
but adds light to their feet, and energy for their journey, to proclaim 
to other travellers, with all the sympathy they have, but with a full 
assurance—‘‘This is the Way, walk ye in it.” 


A Coens of Chinese Buddhist Leaders 


KARL LUDWIG REICHELT 


Buddhism made, on Kuling, the first attempt to hold a “World 


—*HIS summer some of the most prominent leaders in Chinese 
1 Conference of Buddhists.”” The Conference met at the ruins 


of an old monastery in the West Valley named Ta-ling-ssu 


(K # FF). Here a fine little lecture hall has been erected. Later 
this place will be rebuilt as a small model monastery. 

The aim of. the conference is seen in the name, “World Buddhist 
Union’; this aim was not of course realized this year. In all about 
one hundred monks and lay devotees attended for whole or part time, 
among them being a few Japanese Buddhists; some tens of interested 
Chinese, who were spending their vacation on the mountain, and a 
number of foreigners also dropped in occasionally. | 

Anyone who looked into the burning eyes of the leading spirit 
of the conference, the famous monk Tai Hsti (See June, 1923, REcorDER, 
“Tai Hsit and Modern Buddhism’) and caught a glimpse of those 
devoted Chii-si (J# -£) from Chekiang, Kiangsu and the Wu-Han, 
who by their generous contributions made it possible for Tai Hsi to 
arrange the conference—will not doubt that a World Conference of 
Buddhists on Kuling in the future is a real possibility. Telegrams 
and letters of regret at enforced absence came from Mr. Liang Chi- 
Chao, Mr. R. F. Johnston in Peking, and others. 

The broadmindedness of the leaders and the comprehensiveness of 
the program niay be seen in the fact that Tai Hsti sent me a hearty 
invitation to attend the conference and to lecture on “The Relation bet- 
ween Christianity and Buddhism.” 

I visited Tai Hsii at the Buddhist Adiheins in Wuchang where so 
many of the idealistic and higher type of Buddhist monks gather round 
the pulpit of their beloved and esteemed Master, “Explainer of the Law” 
(%: -k). He therefore knew my viewpoint fairly well, and that I 
would preach Jesus Christ as the perfect revealer of God and the 
great Savior of the world. Nevertheless he gave me unlimited liberty 
to speak as a Christian missionary, and introduced me to the audience 
with most friendly words, saying that he felt it was the duty at this 
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time of every Buddhist to know the inner truths of Christianity just 
as well as it was the duty of the Christians to know what Buddhism 
really means. 

The main speakers at the conference were Tai Hsti himself and 
his fine and gifted disciple Chao-I (gg —) from Szechuan. Other 
“Chu-si,”” like Mr. Yen and Mr. Fo from Hankow, also delivered 
valuable addresses. 

My subject was the introductory part of St. John’s Gospel. Chapter 
I, 1-18. The central thought was the precious expression a Word,” 
“Tao” (38). 

I tried to show how this Tao had been eternally w orking from the 
very beginning, giving life and light, form and glory to all living 
beings, and how as a light (Vers. 4) it shineth in the darkness and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. Nevertheless beams from this light, 
or to use another metaphor, streams from this fountain, meet us every- 
where; these have pressed their way through all the erroneous svstems 
of thought and through all dark superstitions, so that everywhere we 
find altars to “an unknown God.” But God in his abundant love 
and mercy did not stop with this. He let that everlasting 7'ae come 
near to us not only as beams of light or small streams of Jife, but 
He also made it possible for the Tao to be manifested and appear on earth 
in a man, in a ‘son of man’ (A Ff). He sent us Christ Jesus” and 
in Him an ocean of life and light, a boundless (#8 i) fourtein of 
peace and strength was opened for us. To believe in Him is to see— 
just as one watching at the seaside, sees wave after wave in 
everlasting succession washing the shore—waves of grace (forgiveness 
of sin), waves of light (deeper understandings of life), waves of peace 
(the filling of our innermost soul with confidence and joy). (Note the 
wonderful expression in the Greek text of John 1:16, “charin antt- 
charistos,”’ “grace instead of grace’—wave after wave! 

I tried to use expressions familiar to the audience because taken 
from the Buddhist sutras and ritual so wonderfully rich in deeply 
religious terms, expressions which ought to be “baptized” and taken 
into the somewhat poor religious terminology of the Christian Church 
in China. 

The remarks Tai-hsti made when thanking me for the lectures were 
very significant. He first acknowledged that the place where we could 
meet was in our ideas about Tao. Then he gave a deep and spiritual 
explanation of what Jao means to the Buddhists. His closing remark 
was: “Jesus Christ is the incarnated Tao. This I now understand. 
But for us the chief thing is that the Tao can also be incarnated in us.” 

Interesting as the lectures were they did not come up to the ex- 
ceedingly fascinating conversation which we had afterwards, sitting 
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in small groups and talking over the deep thoughts now moving religious 

hearts in the East as well as in the West. I also had- opportunity to 

talk privately with Tai Hsii. The hours spent with this rare Buddhist 

mystic in holy pondering over deep questions I shall never forget. Of 

these conversations I hope to give a report later. 

When I departed, Tai Hsti said he would come to Nanking some 
time in the autumn as he felt we still had much to talk over. He desires 
to become better acquainted with ‘The Mission to Buddhists’ where we 
are trying to run a half-way-house, a place where religious people can 
meet and talk out their hearts without fear. Tai Hsii gave me a frank 
statement of the aims of this conference movement. 

1. To stir up deeper interest in religious thinking and to promote 
a deeper spiritual life among ourselves. - 

2.. To lead Buddhism in. China to conform with and influence the 
life of society as never before. 

3. To come in contact with sincere religious people of other re- 
ligions, and to talk over religious problems w ith them to our mutual 
help. 

4. We especially feel that Christians misunderstand us. Many 
of them only come in contact with ignorant and immoral Buddhist 
monks, strolling around in the streets. They think all Buddhists are of 
this type and that we-are all given over to dark superstitions and do 
not really cultivate religion. We have started this conference movement 
to show you that this is not true. | 

5. Finally I will not conceal the fact that we hope through you 
to influence western countries, where Buddhism is not very well known. 
We think that Buddhism has something very valuable to give the world. 

When speaking about the ignorace and unsympathetic attitude which 
characterize so many foreigners in their relation to Buddhists, the voice 
and burning eyes of Tai Hsii were witness to a very real inner pain and 
erief. The same was the case with the other Buddhists attending the 
Conference. They all spoke about it. They had incidents to relate and 
conversations to quote which did not reflect very well upon the followers 
of Him, who said, "sodge not according to the ‘appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” 

From the depth of my heart | had to pray: “Lord Jesus, take 
away from me and my fellow workers that spirit of arrogance which 
throws such shame on thy precious name. Help us that we, by mani- 
festation of the truth, may commend ourselves to every man’s conscience 


in the sight of Ged.” 
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Christian Idealists Speak on Some Current Problems 
A Symposium 
Fulfilling China’s Spiritual Inheritance 


" HE spiritual inheritance of the Chinese people,” instead of being 
something definite and tangible, is really the faith of China's 
Christian leaders in the various elements in Chinese civiliza- 
tion, which are continuous and active in the life of the present 

generation, although they are still vaguely defined and are unconsciously 

held. These make up the very life of the Chinese people: they are in 
truth the very things which distinguish them from other peoples. 


Chinese Christians are conscious of something in Chinese life and 


thought quite akin to that in the Christian life but are not able to 
state clearly what that something is. The most immediate is usually 
the most difficult to define. In consequence Chinese Christians have 
deep sympathy with the Renaissance leaders in their insistance on the 


discovery of China’s past and, in a very real sense, China’s own social 


self. This process of unveiling is now going on continuously. But how 
far do we really know what this “spiritual inheritance” is? That there 
is such a thing is not doubted even by our foreign friends. In general 
we may say that the philosophical reactions of the Chinese people 
toward the whole universe, toward society, toward their own history, 
and toward human life, as recorded in the literature and life of the 
nation can all be said to be the “spiritual inheritance’ of the Chinese 
people. Only upon the basis of such an inheritance can a still higher 
spiritual life be built and intelligently comprehended. China has ideals 
of heroism and of the simple and quiet life, free from ugly commercial 
calculations and selfish utilitarianism. Chinese life is based on devotion 
to persons which can be the foundation of religion and of universal 
ethics. China has idealistic aesthetics, solemn religious music, and a 
stern realism in life far transcending the so-called “institution of face’ 
and the artificial politeness of every day life. Al these elements in 
Chinese civilization can find their fulfilment and expression in the Chris- 
tian religion. All these things synthesized and combined in the Chris- 
tian religion will result in what we have understood to be an “indigenous 
Christianity and an indigenous Church.” | 

It is clear, however, that at present this spiritual inheritance of the 
Chinese people is covered up underneath the troubles of the day. It is 
the thoughts of the giant still asleep. China is a drunken man in a 
theatre witnessing a drama being unfolded in some unknown language. 
Many awful characters are on the stage—Western learning, Bolshevism. 
industrial and socialistic democracies, militarism, superstition, religion 
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in its myriad forms, political bankruptcy, famine, struggles for existence 
caused by over-population, weakness due to the large and unqualified 
family system, etc., all mingling: but the man is slowly awakening 
all the time and the day will soon come when he will realize who and 
what he really is! You may blame him to-day but—Watch him to- 


morrow ! 
| €.- 


The Duty of the Christian Student 


In view of present movements for International Friendship 
I recently suggested to Prof. Sakamoto of the Tung Wen College 
(Japanese), Mr. Maeda, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
and also to Mr. Funatsu, Japanese Consul General the need of 
forming an international Association in which the members, who 
shall be composed of serious ‘men of thought, could often come 
together for personal contact, and for frank and sympathetic discussions 
on important matters relating to international relationships. 

This idea and its principles may be equally, and in fact, more 
effectively applied to the Far Eastern Students’ Alliance in as much as 
its members have a common background in the Christian faith and a 
common understanding as to its fundamental aim which is the Brother- 
hood of man. This organization or Christian Alliance, with proper 
headquarters for personal contact, should be attempted by the Chris- 
tian student if such work is to be systematically carried on. 


The duty or duties which should be imposed -= the members of 
this Alliance I would suggest as follows :-— 


1. To inculcate patriotism in the broader sense of the term; by 
which I mean patriotism that is not chauvenism which is antagonistic 
rather than co-operative in nature; and hence detrimental in its tendency. 
The world has now become so highly organised and hence so in- 
terdependant, that the injury done to one part can not but make its effects 
felt immediately by other parts, including the perpetrator himself. 
The world war amply illustrates this. Co-operation and not antagonism 
is the panacea for international hatred and war; and he who works for 
the good of others serves best his own interest. Hence the first duty 
of the Christian student is to inculcate this modern idea of patriotism. 


2. I would state as the next important duty, sincerity and sympathy 
in our discussions of international problems. Much of our international 
hatred is due to ignorance of one another's difficulties. Each faces 
international problems from his own national viewpoint and interests in 
utter disregard of the prejudices and interest of others. “My country 
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right or wrong”’ is our common narrow national concept. If we can 
be frank and sympathetic in our discussions and always with due 
regard to the difficulties of others, understanding would be easy, and 
with mutual understanding, mutual respect and compromise. Sincerity 
and sympathy are the sin qua non to the solution of on difficult - inter- 
national problems. 

Lastly, I hold it to be the supreme duty of every Christian student 
- to devote more time for introspection. Our racial prejudices come 
from the sense of our own racial superiority begotten of ignorance 
of our own short comings. There is no nation, however great, without 
its short comings; and among the humbler races there are virtues worthy 
of emulation. If each Christian student will try to know himself 
and his people first, and also try to see the virtues of others he will be 
more humble in spirit. Mutual humility is the royal road to international 
courtesy. 


7 he proposed Alliance could among other things do the following :-— 


Publish a magazine devoted to international a 
Hold regular meetings and conferences. 

Establish exchange lectureships. 

Hold occasional receptions for leaders from neighboring coun- 


tries. 
T. H. Lee, President, Tung Wen College, Shanghai. 


Christian Ideals Can Never Die. 


The world is undoubtedly moving toward peace. World peace, 
to be enduring, must be based upon community of ideals and mutual 
understanding. In this great movement Christian students have a great 
share. They form a formidable nucleus for the establishment of closer 
relations among men and nations based upon a consciousness of the unity 
of mankind and fraternity among nations. 

War has failed to bring about that international amity and good 
will which forward-looking men everywhere have coveted. The Filipino 
people, constituting as they do a small nation, are particularly interested 
in worth-while movements which are designed to make the peoples of 
the world realize that it pays to have peace and that it is the duty of 
men and nations to consecrate themselves to those ideals of individual 
and national dealings dictated by reason and justice. 

Christians everywhere should have greater faith in the vitality of 
their ideals. Ideals are moving forces. Christian ideals can never "die. 
They are destined to triumph. 


CamiIto Os1as, President, National University, Manilla, P. I. 
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Christian Movement Goes Forward Too Slowly. 


The present Christian movement in China has the following features 
for giving encouragement: first, the Christian movement presents more 
the spirit of unity and co-operation among all denominations than has 
even taken place in the past. Second, the Christian movement is be- 
coming better organized. In fact, it is the administrative organizing 
capacity of the Christian church that is causing the other religions to fear 
lest Christianity will usurp the place previously occupied by them. No 
other religion is so well organized. Third, the Christian movement is 
showing more interest in the practical affairs of every day life, especially 
in industrial movements and in questions of social service and in the 
general welfare of the whole country. Fourth, the Christian movement 
is more and more under the leadership of capable Chinese Christians 
who show a capacity for adaptation greater than that of most of the 
missionaries. Fifth, the Christian movement is conspicuous for its 
success in pushing forward the cause of sound learning and true 
education. | 
_ The features in the Christian movement which cause one to have 
a feeling of disappointment are as follows: First, there is too much 
of a divisive element in the emphasis that is placed on the need of 
Chinese leaders and the Chinese church. ‘The implication is that there 
is a superiority of the Chinese over the foreigner; whereas in the 
Christian church wherever found all Christians should be regarded as 
brothers, having equal authority and being treated with equal respect. 
All Christians are followers; they have only one Leader. Second, there 
is too much oi emphasis on externals rather than on the inward and 
essential spirit of Christianity. The idea is that the church as an or- 
ganization consisting especially of capable Chinese is to bring about the 
salvation of China, when instead it is the spirit that comes from the great 
Founder of Christianity that is to do the saving. In a word, there is a 
real danger of formalism which tends to obscure the recognition of the 
life-giving spirit. Third, as the days of persecution have passed the 
Chinese Christians as well as foreign missionaries, have failed to see 
the importance of the principles of salvation and service through trials 
and suffering. In this way Christians are withdrawing from a 
sympathetic approach to the great mass of the suffering Chinese. 
Fourth, as Christianity takes its place in the political life of China there 
is danger that the Christians thus participating in politics will forget 
their Christianity and will take on the usual forms of political corruption. 
Fifth, the Christian movement, while sympathetic towards the New 
Culture Movement is not sufficiently approachable to the various moral 
and spiritual movements that are rising all over China. 

GILBERT REID. 
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Japan’s Open Door for Chinese Christian Friendship 


HE earthquake in Japan has shorn Christian work, in its strongest 
centres, of most of its material strength. The spirit of Japanese 
Christians, however, is undaunted. In Tokyo, 10,000 Christian: 

were left without a church home, yet on the day following the 
earthquake, many congregations had prayer service and by the second 
Sunday almost every congregation assembled for worship. The problem 
of rebuilding these church homes and restoring the lost equipment is a 
stupendous one. It is made heavier because in both Yokohama and 
Tokyo a very large number of the Churches were self-supporting. 

This task of rebuilding ruined churches presents an unparalleled 
opportunity for Chinese Christians. The help needed is both financial 
and personal. A Japanese Director of the Congregational Churche: 
suggested that funds should be taken to Japan by representatives of the 
Chinese Christian Churches. Such representatives would not only show 
sympathy, but be able to acquaint themselves with the situation with « 
view to planning for future co-operation. We repeat the earnest hope 
that a delegation of Chinese Christians will visit Japan in the near 
future. 

It is impossible to fully or even approximately estimate the needs 
Apparently no Japanese pastors lost their lives though many members 
of their families were taken. Likewise, very few missionaries lost their & 
lives, but Japanese pastors, Christians and missionaries have all suffered 
tremendous personal losses. 3 | 

A few typical instances of the losses incurred by Christian 

organizations will vividly illustrate the situation. In Yokohama the 
Y. W. C. A. has lost everything: their headquarters were in the section 3 
most effected by the quake. In Tokyo the Y. W. C. A. headquarters 
of both national and local work are completely destroyed though a dormi- 
tory and the secretarial residence are unharmed. The Anglican and 
American Episcopal Missions in greater Tokyo lost eleven Churches. 
including Trinity Cathedral and eight institutions: fourteen other BM 
Churches and nine institutions were damaged by the earthquake. The & 


foregoing does not include residences of missionaries or Japanese Chris 5 


tian workers, which also suffered greatly. In both cities, also all the 
Congregational churches were destroyed with the exception of onc 
in Tokyo, that of Dr. Kozaki, which three hours after the fire hae 
swept around and by it became a refugee centre. Referring again to® 
the American Church Mission, it is noted that in Tokyo, St. Pauls § 
College was half destroyed and that their hospital, schools and churches § 
in that city were completely destroyed, with the exception of one church 
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and one house. A new diocese had just been started in Tokyo with 
a Japanese Bishop-elect. This is a crushing blow for him and his new 
work. The Anglican Church for Chinese students with Rev. J. H. 
Elwin and Rev. Hsien Ting as pastors, escaped and became a large refugee 


a centre. Out of the one hundred and twenty churches in greater Tokyo, 
‘ fiitv-four were totally destroyed: this included most of the strongest. 
v In Yokohama none of the tw enty churches, including the Chinese 

Church, are left standing. | 
‘ All Chinese houses, stores, schools, etc., in Yokohama were destroyed 
: and of the five thousand six hundred Chinese there, about two thousand 

were killed. Of the two thousand Chinese students in Tokyo about four 
( hundred suffered from the earthquake; of these twenty were killed and 
F between thirty to forty seriously injured. 


The above information, although scattered and incomplete, will 
serve to bring the situation clearly to mind. A Union Christian Relief 
Association has been organized in Tokyo. ‘The Churchés are to assume 
responsibility for placing in homes orphans of the disaster, who number 
many hundreds. At one time 2,900 were awaiting identification in 
Tokyo. The Churches are to borrow money from an unused Sunday 
School Building Fund to erect temporary barracks on the sites of the 
ruined Churches. The Y. M. C. A. on Tokyo is to build twenty 
service huts throughout the city. But it is a dark and difficult time. 
The sympathy shown by the world has been greatly appreciated. The 
heart of the Japanese people is open to the Christian message as never 
before. For this reason the Y. W. C. A. is to lay the chief emphasis 
on evangelism during the winter. A greater opportunity for sympathy 
and help, however, lies open to China and_ particularly to Chinese 
Christians. 

Of course, the earthquake has had a tremendous effect on such 
: national co-operative Christian enterprises as were located in the ruined 
fa cities. Already plans are under way for a greater measure of co- 
cperation.in meeting common Christian needs. The C hristian Liter- 

ature agencies were particularly hard hit. Almost all their work has 

been destroyed. The Methodist Publishing House, the Tract Society, 
the Church Literature Society have slipped into the hole with the rest. 

The plant and stock of the Christian Literature Society have been 

entirely wiped out. No Christian Literature matrices remain and most 

_of the plates for the Bible have been destroyed. The American Bible 
Society has likewise suffered. Among other things the effective news- 
paper evangelism that has been carried on in Japan is very hard hit. 
The Japanese Gospel Press in Yokohama, the largest Christian publishing 
house in Japan, was also totally destroyed. All but one of the members 
of the firm were lost as also most of the employees. 
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How has China responded? We might reply “Just as you would 
_ expect China to respond when free to express her real self.” Smoulder- 
ing resentment against Japan was fairly general when the blow struck: 
here and there it was a flame. The promptness, however, with which 
the Chinese responded to this need is most significant. They did not 
need any great amount of urging—generally speaking the response was 
spontaneous. Where prejudice against giving to Japan came to the 
front it gave way to honest presentation of the need. Such incipient 
tendencies, therefore, as there were to rejoice over Japan’s “punishment” 
soon evaporated in the kindlier feeling of helpfulness. This, too, was 
due to sympathy not simply pity. 

Returns as to what have been done by the Chinese are as incom- 
plete as those about the disaster. In Paotingfu a gift came from each 
Church. The American Board group in that city circularized its out- 
centres with a statement of need: nine centres responded. Of course. 
the amounts given were not large, but significant none the less. In 
Nanking the Chinese Christian community took hold of the matter with 
enthusiasm. At the end of September the Christians in this city had 
raised more than $438, to which they expected to add. In Ningpo the 
schools, and Christian Endeavour Societies took up collections, as did 
also the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. In Weihweifu, Honan, while 
the Christians as such have not yet moved up-to-date, the local Red Cross 
Society has raised $200. The Kung Li Hui, (connected with the Am- 
erican Board. Mission in North China), in addition to raising money 
direct from China, secured G. $10,000 from a Famine Relief Fund 
balance in the hands of the American Board which was transmitted to 
the Congregational Churches in the stricken cities. In Tientsin the 
Executive Committee of the Church Union early brought the need to 
the attention of the churches. According to the latest report in our 
hands over three hundred dollars was raised. Individual Christians also 
assisted in raising funds through the International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee. In Changsha, Hunan, the churches and missions couducted a 
campaign under the Hunan Chinese Foreign Famine Relief Association. 
$563.00 was raised most of which was given by the Christians. The 
National Christian Council has, up-to-date, received $2,164.11, the 
largest contribution being from Peking. In Anking a meeting was 
held at the Governor’s yamen and a campaign started to raise $40,000 
from Anhui Province. The Governor himself gave $1,000 and later 
instructed the Treasury to contribute $20,000 from Provincial funds. 
The Christians in Anking also contributed. We can not even suggest 
the total amount contributed by Chinese, enough has been indicated to 
show the deep and genuine sympathy of China with the need of her 


Japanese neighbor. 
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In Amoy the situation developed i in a most promising way. Soon 
after the report of the disaster and the need for funds had come to 
hand, the committee which had been managing the boycott against 


Japanese goods called a meeting of representatives of all local groups, 
' I including the Churches and the Y. M.C. A. Each organization repre- 
sented was to conduct its own campaign. Collections were to be turned 
into a local bank owed by one of the Christians who was made the 


treasurer of the fund. This movement came right after serious political 
and financial disturbances, which might have been put forward as a 
sufficient excuse for doing nothing. The explanation of how this 
“Boycott Committee’ became a Brotherhood Committee and agreed to 
give $2,000 of their own funds towards the common relief fund besides 
inaugurating the general campaign, is found in the fact that the few 
Christians in the Boycott Committee urged that it is always a good thing 
to help people in times of disaster and suffering. This was a case where 
Christianity came out triumphant. A significant incident occurred at 
Anking also. One delegation which attended the meeting in the 
Governor’s yamen strongly urged that the boycott be called off as one 
practical way of affording relief and manifesting sympathy. In any 
event the boycott will probably have a harder row to hoe in that city 
hereafter! This is all largely due to the message sent out by the 
| Shanghai Chinese Chamber of Commerce urging all societies participat- 
ing in the boycott to assist in raising funds to help Japan. The response 
to this suggestion seems to have been fairly general. 
Tt is most significant that the first relief ship to reach the shores 
of Japan was the S.S. “Hsin Ming”’ sent by the China Merchants’ S.S. 
Co., with supplies collected under the auspices of the Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai. 

The above is most stimulating and the end is not yet. Dr. Kozaki 
of Tokyo was asked “How can the Christian Church in China best 
help? His reply was as follows:—‘‘Any help, any sympathy and en- 
couragement will mean much to us. Many of us want to see, in addition 
to the rebuilt churches, a large Union Church in the centre of the city, 
(Tokyo) which shall be a living symbol of our union in Christ and 
which shall speak night and day to the new Capital of our Christian 
faith and purpose. What a splendid thing it would be if our sister 
church in China could share in the erection of such a church building.” 

It is more than ever evident that there is need for a Chinese 
Christian Commission to visit Japan and organize a permanent scheme of 

i co-operation between the Christians of the two countries that shall assist 
in meeting this immediate need and at the same time bring closer together 
the Christians of these two lands. To help rebuild the Churches in these 
stricken cities in Japan will be to build up also the walls of the Church 
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Universal at a place where the building has as yet ania all too little 
progress. To make higher the walls of the Church Universal through 
helping rebuild the shattered church building of Japan is the unique 
opportunity of the Christian Church in China. 


Co-operative Christianity Faces the Winter’s Work 
H. T. HODGKIN | 


wal HE September committee meetings gave an opportunity for detailed 
thought and planning in reference to the carrying out of the 


programme of the National Christian Council during the coming 

autumn and winter. Between the annual meeting and this week 
of committees there lay a full four months of thinking and work. In 
the South, K. T. Chung had been studying the Cantonese churches and 
the country problem in the wide rural field occupied by them. In Cen- 
tral China missionary conventions had given an opportunity for mutual 
intercourse and the Kuling retreat had served to carry forward our 
thinking on certain essential elements in the policy. Visits to the North 
by Bishop Roots and Dr. Rawlinson had shed new light on the opium 
problem as well as making connections with a large group of churches 
in Shansi and Shensi. In Shanghai, a lot of thinking had been done 
both on industrial problems and on questions of finance and organization. 
When we met therefore in the middle of September we were at once 
conscious of progress. Each committee took up the work with zest. 
The way was open for putting plans into action. There was opportunity 
for service in many directions. There was the clearest evidence that 
the Council’s work was appreciated, and its help desired. Could. we 
meet the expectations of our many friends all over China? 

In many ways Shanghai is not an ideal place for such meetings. 
We live in an atmosphere of telephones and chits. There is a sense 
of pressure which it is hard to resist. We need time to look all round 
a question and then just as we begin to do so one or another is called 
off and we have to remember that unless we push through the agenda at 
once the committee will finish its work with a chairman (perhaps a 
substitute) and a secretary and no more! 

To counteract this one whole day was put aside for a retreat. 
But even so the time was inadequate and probably all felt that we 
needed more prayer and mediation although — minute of the day 
was full of interest and profit. sa 

I attended the whole or part of all but one of he committees 
which met during the week and discussed with chairmen and committee 
members the items of business transacted when I was:away. I can 
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therefore presume to give a few general impressions of the whole week’s 
work. I gather them up in the following points :— 

1. The N. C. C. means business. There was no doubt a spirit 
of earnest determination to tackle the various problems. <A policy and 
programme for the industrial committee was adopted which calls for a 
lot of hard concentrated work during the coming months in visits 
to the various centres, in the production of literature and in continuous 
research and thought. The Retreats and Evangelistic Committee heard 
of some 12 or 15 persons ready to join in the leadership of retreats 
or of evangelistic efforts and of a number of centres already seeking 
help along these lines. A call to Christian workers was prepared and 
a pamphlet on Retreats. Arrangements were also made for the publica- 
tion of suggested outlines for thought at such gatherings. The inter- 
national committee gave earnest thought to China’s relation to Japan 
and initiated the plan for a special visit by one or two Chinese leaders 
to our brethren and sisters in that country in connection with the fund 
which is being raised by the N. C. C. The hope is that this terrible 
suffering which moves the hearts of Christian men and women all over 
(China may serve as a means of bringing in a new era in the relations of 
the two peoples. Surely it is for the Church to lead the way in this. 
Examination of text-books, special study of these problems in colleges, 
articles in magazines and so forth were also planned. ‘The rural pro- 
blem evoked the keenest interest. A fine group was brought together 
for the discussion, each one of whom is tackling the problem at a 
special angle. The Christianizing of community life, the church's duty 
in helping agriculture and home industries, the church as a community 
centre, the methods of village evangelism and the need of creating 
a Bible-reading church were all matters that claimed attention. A 
considerable scheme for literature production was outlined, each article 
heing based on actual experimental or research work not on simple 


theorizing. 
ts determined to keep to its own sphere. Some 


have feared that a central council might assume, even unconsciously, a 
kind of dictatorial attitude and tend to contro] rather than simply to 
suggest. It was clear again in these committees that members realized 


this danger. Emphasis was laid repeatedly on the need for care in the 


way in which our plans and ideas were put forward. The anti-opium 


crusade is a clear case of a call from the bodies which the Council 
exists to serve. Emphasis upon the three standards for industry is 
another. These matters are almost the only ones in which it can be said 
that a “mandate” has been given for active propaganda along specific 
lines. In other cases the Council is content to investigate, to suggest 
and to respond to special calls, as for r enaengie in regard to the Christian 
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Home, Retreats, etc. The Japanese Earthquake fund is an instance 
of the type of emergency work which can be done on behalf of the entire 
church because there is such a body as the National Christian Council. 
Here there has been a wide demand and it was possible through the 
Nees Quinsan Gardens to provide an immediate outlet for this desire 
to help 

Bana N.C. C. ts taking pains to keep in touch with the field. 
Members gathering at fairly frequent intervals to discuss our common 
problems may be an expensive, but it is certainly a necessary part of 
our work. It brings into Shanghai a sense of the reality and immediacy 
of our problems. They cease to be academic. We are touching live 
questions that demand a solution. Still more important is the travelling 
of the staff. Mr. Chung just back from Kwangtung and just off to 
Szechwan brought in a breath of fresh air and made us all feel we 
must study and respond to the needs of the churches. How different 
they are! Yet how certain that the fundamental need of a closer walk 
with God and a richer fellowship with such other is the same for all! 
Bishop Roots brought the far north to our door and is now away again 
in his big diocese. Miss Fan spends a month in and around Wenchow 
studying country problems and seeking fresh light on how to translate 
the gospel into the home and the village life. The Council’s policy 
is and must be that which fits as kev to lock into the actual conditions 
of the Christian population, and the task it is engaged upon—otherwise 
we mav as well go out of business. 

4. The N. C. C. means to keep first things first. Whether it 
be the creation of truly indigenous churches in the country, or the 
awakening of a conscience on industrial questions, the Spirit of Jesus 
into international affairs, or finding our way to the mind and heart 
of Buddhist devotees, or studying the survey or applying its lessons 
or any other of the varied activities related to the Council, there can 
only be one starting point, one source of inspiration, one goa!, one 
motive power. All through the meetings it was to Christ our Saviour 
and Leader that we looked. It was His presence that made the meetings 
worth while. It was for His Kingdom we laboured. It was His love 
that knit us-together and made our fellowship a creative thing. The 
emphasis must always be first and foremost on the spiritual things. 
This is the settled policy of the N. C. C. which, in these committees 
again, was clearly emphasized. The problem we all face is how to do 
better wo-k with the same machinery, the same or even less money. 
The answer is in the realm of the unseen realities. If the Council 
helps to keep us all there we shall surely see more clearly, work more 
efficiently, and do all with less strain. With this hope we face the 
winter’s work. What that work is has already been broadly indicated. 
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The Westerner in China 


For that my lot is cast in eastern lands 
- I would the better comprehend the One 

Who loved his native Palestinian soil, _ 

And worked beneath an oriental sun. 


Here where the palsied importune for alms, 

_ The lame go halt, the many sightless grope, 
Give me to know the Jesus of Capernaum 
Who unto such was Life, and Light, and Hope. 


Here where the adolescent’s strength is sold 
For food, and child-life barter is for maize, 
To justice as a flood, and righteousness 

As streams, help me to dedicate my days. 


I watch the sun-baked earth dry up the seed, 

And ruthless drought consume the hard-won grain— 
Lead me to understand the prophet’s words: 
Jehovah cometh as refreshing rain. 


Because I live within a City’s walls, 

And know thereby its jostling, needful ways. 

The City of our Dreams more plain I see 

Whose walls Salvation are. whose gates are praise. 


STELLA FISHER BURGESS. 


_In Remembrance 


Deaconess Katherine E. Scott 


HRISTIAN Education in Central China has suffered a real loss 

by the sudden death at Peking on August 26, of Deaconess 
Scott in the full vigour ot her work. Born of Quaker stock 

in 1883 in New York State, she graduated in 1904 at Bryn 

Mawr College, Penn.. where she was a spirited leader in the religious 
life of the College, especially in the movements for Biblical and Mis- 
sionary Study. After teaching for seven years in Bryn Mawr Prepara- 
tery School, Baltimore, and devoting her high enthusiasms to the work 
of the Junior Auxiliary of the Missionary Society, Miss Scott decided 
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in 1910 to serve the Missionary cause in person. She reached Hankow 
some three weeks before the Revolution in 1911. After making un- 
usually swift progress in the language, Miss Scott entered with zest 
and diligence upon the work of teaching, and eight years ago was 
appointed Head-Mistress of St. Hilda’s School for Girls, Wuchang. She 
became a Deaconess in 1916. The healthy and well-ordered vigour of 
St. Hilda's is a happy memorial of her work and character, but she was 
best known by her administrative work for the C. C.C. E. A. Here her 
splendid energy, ripe judgment and high ideals found fitting scope. Pro- 
blems of policy and common routine work alike called forth her generous 
sympathies and thorough care. This was especially true in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Primary and Middle Schoois along the lines of the new 
school system. There is a growing tradition among the strong Anglo- 
Chinese Schools of the district that they should use something of their 
time and resources and influence for the support and development of 
the Primary Schools of the locality and Deaconess Scott has ‘in marked 
degree contributed to the strengthening of this tradition: Such example 
and leadership are not without their heavy calls on time and strength 
hut Deaconess Scott never shrank from the task. 


‘These laid the world away: poured out the red 
‘Sweet wine of youth: gave up the years to be 
‘Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
‘That men call age.’ | 


Edward Evans 


The name of Edward Evans is familiar to all missionaries in China 
and to missionary boards. It is with sincere sympathy that we record. 
his call to the presence of the Lord at Moh-Kan-Shan on September 
21st, 1923, interment taking place in Shanghai. Mr. Evans was born 
in Liverpool, England, April 5th, 1841. : | 

Very early in life he had thoughts of mission work, but became 
engrossed in business and later moved to Montreal, Canada. Here 
he spent nearly twenty-five years until a marked religious experience 
in 1885 caused a complete change in his life. A year later he gave 
up everything, consecrated himself to God for Christian service, and 
took a course of Bible study in the Missionary Institute, New York. 
In September 1889 he came to China feeling sure God had a work for 
him here, though his age had been considered by the missionary boards 
as too advanced. His life in China has been one of service to the 
missionaries more than directly to the Chinese. For many years he 
acted as business agent for the Southern. Presbyterian Mission in 
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Central China and also for the Friends’ Missionary Society of West 
China. He was for a number of years Secretary of the Shanghai 
Missionary Association. In 1890, at the request of members of the 
London Mission, American Bible Society and Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, he undertook the conduct of a “Missionary Home and Agency.” 
This “Home” he organized, enlarged and conducted for thirty years; 

it stands to-day as a worthy monument of Mr. Evans’ untiring labors in 
the behalf of Christian workers in China. Three years ago the ““Home”™” 
passed into other hands with the understanding that its purpose of Chris- 
tian service-should be continued as in the past. In his early years in 
China the difficulty missionaries experienced in finding text cards, devo- 
tional and other Christian literature, caused him to open a “Bible Depot 
and Bookroom.” Later on the call for Educational books led to the 
development of the business which is now known as “Edward Evans . 
and Sons, Ltd.” Mr. Evans’ strongest characteristics were his un- 
_ questiorsing faith in God, his love for His word, his reliance .on prayer 
under all conditions, and his dependance on the Holy Spirit for constant 
guidance. He had a deep desire for the Lord's return, and hoped that 
it might be in his lifetime, but God saw fit that he should be among 
those whom the Lord, when He comes, will bring with Him. 


Our Book Table 


EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION WITH CHINA. 


CuHristiAN EpUCATION AND THE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHINA. JAMES B. 
Wesster. Department of Education, Shanghai College. E. P. Dutton & Co., 68) 
Fifth Avenue, New York. G. $2.50. | 

“A book which ought to be epoch-making.” Thus does THE CHRONICLE, 

August 4, 1923, a financial journal editorially epitomize this volume. The 

reason is obvious. This book not only deals with Christian Education 

but also with the wider and more significant problem of the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of Oriental and Occidental civilizations. Thus, to quote again from 

THE CHRONICLE, the “contention (is) that not only is our civilization not 

alien, but that the East, and notably China, is prepared to make her con- 

tribution, definite and great, to the civilization. .. . . which may be expected 
to result from the union of the East and the West.” Incidentally THE 

CHRONICLE finds encouragement for commercial co-operation with China 

in this idea. This research volume supplements the report of the Edu- 

cational Commission at the point where it somewhat vaguely evaluates 

Chinese cultural and ethical ideas. The author has carried out his own 

principle (page 157). “We shall study Chinese life on a basis that lends 

itself to constant and fair comparison with conditions in Western civiliza- 
tions.” When this is done it is easy for the Western brother to be 
humble. For such comparison of the results of Chinese and Christian 
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_ ideals leaves both the East and the West with serious and similar unsolved 
social problems. As to education China and the West are seen to have 
a common starting point in ideas and to have made the same mistake. The 
common starting point is their similar ethical and religious ideas many of which 
are noted in this book. “ “It does not (therefore) seem possible nor necessary 
to bring any new moral truth to the Chinese.” (page 254). The common 
mistake is the acceptance of classical instruction—the mastery of stereotyped 
and recorded ideas—for education as received in living through co-operative 
experience in actual life situations. If the West would see what will happen 
if it should persist in present educational aims and methods—which happily 
it shows signs of not doing—it may note where classical education has 
brought China. This book digs deep into the motives, aims and methods 
of Christian education as now carried on in China. Such frank facing of 
facts is urgently needed. The standardized individualization of the West 
and the standardized socialization of China have to be merged into something 
bigger and freer and more vital to the life of the world. The aim of the 
' Christian in China is to “vitalize and reinterpret, in the light of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, their (the Chinese) old moral truths which are the common 
possession of humanity in its higher developments,” (page 254). One 
striking sentence chosen from many is, “!t will be easier to develop the 
socialized individual to his highest degree of development and fitness for the 
Kingdom of God, than it will to curb the highly individualized personality 
and bring it to subordinate self-interest to the welfare of the community.” 
That means that China will take the lead in interpreting and living the 
real Message of Christ. Chinese and Western workers in China should 
study this book for it is a pioneer utterance of the new and indispensable 
attitude of co-operation between China and the West in Christian service 
to the world. It elucidates every problem now facing the Christian Move- 
ment. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


THe Oren Door IN Retation To Cuina. By MinccHIEN JosHua Bau, Ph.D. 
Author of “The Foreign Relations of China.” New York The Macmillan Co. 
1923. 9 x 6 mches. Pp. 245. 


This is a scholarly examination of all the treaties having any bearing 
on the subject, tracing in XI chapters the Origin, Growth, and Application 
of the Open Door Doctrine in China. The author discovered that heretofore 
very little has been written giving a comprehensive account of it. There 
is an historical Introduction by Mr. Tyler Dennett, in which the novel view 
is suggested that the open door idea was developed by the Chinese themselves 
in the treaty of Nanking (1842) in order to protect China from the 
foreseen pressure of Occidental nations! The International Banking Con- 
sortium is praised as China’s best defence against the predatory attacks of 
individual “Powers.” In the closing chapter on the Conditions of Successful 
Application it is pointed out that China herself must scrupulously observe 
the open door policy as a first condition of its success, the second being 
that the United States must directly participate in the international affairs 
of China, otherwise closed “spheres of influence,” and international struggles 
for “concessions” will again appear. To the present totally altered Chinese 
view of the further exploiting of China, surprisingly little attention is paid 
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in this entire discussion, There are XIII Appendices with the text of relevant 
documents, a short bibliography of books, etc., and an apparently good 
Index. It is interesting that the book is copyrighted by the Knights of 
Columbus, as one of an historical series investigating the problems of the 
United States. This book should be in all libraries devoted to books on 
the modern development of China. 


THE TAI RACE. 


ree Tar Race. Wuiuam Cuirton Dopp. The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


This book is a combination of worked-over diaries and historical sketches 
of the Tai peeple. In the concluding summary it is stated that the Tai 
are found over a territory of more than 400,000 square miles which includes 
Siam, Indo-China, Burmah, Assam and Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kwangtung in 
China and the island of Hainan. The grand total of this people is given 
as 20,000,000. Chapter I, XIX and XX are in the nature of historical 
documents. The rest of the book has to do mainly with a number of tours 
made between 1893 and 1918, conducted first as investigations into the where- 
abouts and social and religious ideas of the Tai, and second as evangelistic 
efforts. These tours are not treated chronologically. As a matter of fact, 
the chapters based on the tours are attempts to analyze the characteristics 
of different sections of the great Tai race. A summary at the end aims 


to bring together the main things learned in documents and in these tours. 


Interesting references to marriage, funeral and religious customs are scattered 
throughout the book, 


SwinciInc LANTERNS. ALIZABETH CRUMP ENprFRs. D. Appicton & Company, New 
York. G. $2.50. 


Life in China runs fairly easily and is full of a naive gentleness, in 
spite of the prevalence of tragedy, both sordid and bitter. Some travellers 
over the well-beaten tourist tracks see mostly the bitterness of life in China; 
others its gentle child-likeness. The writer of these travel memoirs was 
both observant and sympathetic. Her passing glimpses of the surface life 
of the Chinese showed them to her as moved with a childish eagerness to 
add to their small store of ready cash and a kindly curiosity and willingness 
to serve. Being generous and interested, she met with similar responses to 
her advances. Her story does not ignore nor gloss over the cruelty and the 
dirt and it is recognised that such things are in the stream of life and easy 
neither to change or remove. The China this book reveals is the China of 
every-day life as friendly visitors may see it. Kindliness and friendliness 
are the rule; banditry and extortion the exceptions that prove it. In addition 
to these records of friendly contacts many current legends, such as are given 
to the passer-by as explanatory of some feature of the landscape, some 
monument or some religious institution, are written in. Such a sympathetic 
account of travel experiences in China makes the book a most desirable 
introduction to China to put into the hands of nervous tourists. Queer 
spelling of Chinese names does not detract from the interest nor value of 
these travel impressions, though it may slightly jar the equanimity of old 
China residents. The book really gives in impressionistic picture of the 
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character of the Chinese people as met by the roadside and as portrayed in 
reading. The illustrations are well chosen and artistic. Occasional ex- 
cursions into history add interest and profit. This is a fine book to send as 
a gift to friends in the homeland. | 


ROSENSTOCK’S GAZETTEER AND CoMMERCIAL DiRECTORY or Cutna. VOL. XXIX 1923. 
Published by E. W. BuckHam, 22 Nanking Road, Shanghat. Price Mex. $9.50, 
For sale in all the leading cities. | 


All kinds of information concerning forty-seven cities are given in this 
well analyzed volume. For each city there is a description, a trade report 
and an alphabetical list of business firms. For missionary workers this 
directory will be useful to ascertain the missions and missionaries in any 
particular city, the existing staff of the leading Christian schools and 
present, diplomatic and customs Officials. It should be especially helpful 
to those whose business it is to reach large numbers of people. There should 
be one in the office of every Christian organization. | 


Directory or ProtesTANT Missions 1n Curna, 1923. Edited for the National 
Christian Council. Kwang Hsuch Publishing House, Price $2.30. | 


Contains (1) Missionary Societies, Grouped Denominationally; (2) 
Geographical Location, Province and Station; (3) Alphabetical List of 
individual Names; (4) Important National Committees and Organizations; 
{edited for the National Christian Council. A Directory of Protestant 
Missions in China has from the earliest times been a necessity. The late 
Mr. Edward Evans did good work in this line, but at that time the mission- 
ary body was comparatively small. In 1910 the C. L. S. issued a new 
and very complete directory in connection with the China Mission Year Book. 
3ut even since Charles L. Boynton had the work in hand a very high 
standard of completeness has been attained. His method has been followed 
ever since. and the result is a volume of 419 pages which is published 
separately from the Year Book. Those who want a volume of this kind, 
usually want it badly, and the present volume is all the more welcome be- 
cause for several vears it was not isseed. 


By J. B. GRANT Tat Fu-xiu. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London. | 
This is intended to give exercise in translating from Chinese into 
English and English into Chinese. The exercises are progressively difficult, 
rather rapidly so. The subjects, however, are practical and pertaining to 
the actual needs of most students. Occasional exercises in grammer are also 


called for. 


Tue Cuina Correce Sonc Boox. By Exam. J. 
Published by The Commercial Press, Limited, North Honan Road, Shanghat. Price, 
paper edition 30 cents, Mex., cloth edition 75 cents, Mex. Size, six by nine inches. 


This collection of college, patriotic and general songs is recommended 
to all who are interested in school singing in China. The use of a book of 
this sort shovld greatly help to bring colleges together and should stimulate 
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sporitaneous singing on the campus. To be really national in its selections, 
there should be more songs from colleges north of the Yangtze, where, 


among others, Yenching University has several in both English and Chinese. 


S. J. M. 


Mary SLESSOR OF CALABAR AND Tue WHITE QUEEN OF Oxoyonc. W. P. LivincstTon. 
Hodder & Stoughton. Both 3/6 net. 


These two volumes are records of the same life. Both are tales of 
missionary .adventure. The second one is written especially for children. 
In addition to relating the events of an unusual life spent in missionary 
endeavor the first also throws much light on the problem of setting up the 
Christian life under backward social conditions. Through both of 
them ever looms the overmastering influence of a simple religious faith 
which is at the same time the explanation of the adventurous spirit of the 
heroine and of her kindly sway over others. No soldier in a trench armed 
with deadly and precise weapons of defence ever took greater- risks than 
this unarmed and often barefooted litthe woman. Love and faith turned 
her natural timidity into fearlessness. This book has a special message to 
present day Christian workers. It ought to be put into Chinese. 


By an Unknown DIscImpLe. George H. Doran Co., Publishers, New York, G. $1.50. 


The writer of this life of Christ in story form has caught the spirit 
of Christ and the atmosphere in which He worked to a remarkable degree. 
Certain well-known incidents and teachings, such as the Healing of the 
Gadarene Demoniac, The Visit of Nicodemus, The Meaning of the Kingdom, 
The Motives of Judas Iscariot, The Trial and The Crucifixion are told in 
the first person by one supposed to be an eye-witness and yet not one of the 
Twelve. The result is a deeply moving story of Him who exhibited the 
highest ethical principles in a winning manner. The author is probably 
not a literalist and-so to some extent has utilised modern critical study 
to give a setting to the story. It is a fine story for young people. It gives 
the Gospel of the Life of Love. He who starts to read wants to read 
right on through and is left a captive to the Hero of the story. The life 
of Christ is interpreted in terms of human relationships and attitudes. 
For this reason it contains a living message for the Chinese. The book is 
one that few. could write but that all should read. 


LAWS oF Livincston1A. W. P. Livincstone, Hodder and Stoughton, London. 


This is a stirring narrative of missionary adventure. The author has 
made good use of the great variety of material placed at his disposal and 
produced a story of thrilling interest which grips the reader from first to 
last. The book is divided into four parts, The Years of Preparation, The 
Years of Settlement, The Years of Peril and The Years of Progress. 
Every missionary Library should possess a copy of this work. A present 
at Christmas of this thrilling book might be a means of inspiration to many 
an adventurous boy or girl. 
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LiperaAL EvANGELISM. By Members of the Church of England, Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 6/= net. 


This book “is an attempt to produce a reasoned and coherent statement 
of the theological position of the people within the Church of England known 
as Liberal Evangelicals.” The subjects dealt with are such as “The Develop. 
ment of Evangelicalism,” “Religious Authority,” “The Bible and its Value,” 
“The Person of Jesus Christ,” “The Church and its Missionary.” These 
are discussed by a number of well-known able members of the Established 
Church of England such as the Rector and Rural Dean of Cheltenham, 
The Chaplain to the King, Rev. T. Guy Rogers, The Canon of Westminster, 
The Bishop of Truro, the Principal of St. John’s College, Agra, and others, 
Every Chapter has a special interest of its own and is treated in a clear, 
scholarly manner. | 


“CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN MOSLEM LaANps.” By a Joint Committee. Pp. 306, with 
illustrations and maps. G. H. Doran Co. New York. | 


A comprehensive and most instructive survey of the literature problem 
in connection with Christian work for Moslems. There are useful hints to 
help those who are facing the problems in China. The chapters on Author- 
ship, Publication, Circulation, and Newspaper Evangelism, are full of 
suggestions for literature work in general. Among other conclusions reached 
through the survey is the important one that there should be a Central 
Literature Bureau to (a) assist co-ordination and co-operation between ex- 
isting producers of literature;(b) promote production in each field, and 
the sharing by as many as possible of the productive energy found in any 
one field; (c) to promote plans for the better circulation of literature. 
whether in one field or between the various fields. 

A valuable Appendix gives a new Census of the Moslem World, by 
Dr. Zwemer, from which we see that the total number of Moslems in the 
world is about 235 millions, of which number China is credited with over 
nine millions. 

I. M. 


Hinxry Loomis, Frienp or THE East. By Ciara DENISON Loomis. J/ntroduction by 


Ropert Speer. F. H. Revell Co. New York. 192. Pp. 150. $1.25 


This is an inspiring record of an inspiring life, which touched many other 
lives by its inspiration. Mr. Loomis was one of the missionary pioneers 
in Japan of half a century ago. He won his way among a people then 
semi-hostile by his patience, tact, and high Christian department. It was 
as an agent of the American Bible Society that Mr. Loomis was most widely 
known, through which his influence extended through the Empire, and 


later through Korea. He was a lover of children, a friend of students. 


and befriended many transient waifs and stravs as well as prisoners, with 
singularly good results. (The story of the Chinese imprisoned captain 
pp. 10-107 whom he rescued from probable death, relates to admiral Tsai 
T‘ing-kan, who is still living in Peking.) Mr. Loomis when broken down 
in health introduced the Japanese persimmon into California, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, British America, and New Zealand. He was likewise an 
entomologist, discovering a hitherto unknown species of blue and grey 
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butterfly, He also found in Japan a natural enemy of the gypsy moth, 
then ravaging New England, sending its eggs and a full description to the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington. 

| A. S. 


“CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY, OR THE PATHFINDER SURVEY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. A 
Study in Oriental Social Life,” under direction of CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON, 
M.A. Pp. xt and 418. Yew York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. G. $5.00. 


This volume, in date of publication following so soon after Mr. Gamble 
and Mr. Burgess’ “Peking,” is again a revelation of the interest and fascina- 
tion in studies of Oriental social life. The director of the survey, Mr. 
Tohnson, who is Professor of Sociology in Robert College, Constantinople, 
contributes the Introduction to the volume: ten succeeding chapters, or 
sections, are the work of ten different people, some of them long resident 
in Constantinople, and all of them, judging from the internal evidence, com- 


'petent authorities in the fields they have investigated. Such diversity of 


authorship might well lead to a lack of cohesion in the book. That it has 
not appreciably done so speaks for the careful editing that has heen given. 

Because of the time when this survey was made, 1920-21, it is largely 
a study of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Constantinople as a result 
of the Great War. Those conditions color the whole work, and are directly 
responsible for three of the sections. | 

An amazing lack, and one that is inexcusable from the reader’s point 
of view, is of a good map of Constantinople and its suburbs. On almost 
every page the reader is irritated by references to places which he has no 
means of locating. ee 

We have in this book a rich mine of information and suggestion not 
only for those whose special interest is in social studies, but for all religious 


workers. 
©. 


“A Young MANn’s View oF THE Ministry.” S. M. SHOEMAKER. Association Press, 
New York. 86 pages. G. $1.25. | | 


A well-expressed, suggestive, stimulating statement of the Work, the 
Message, and the Call of the Minister; followed by two chapters on the 
Need and the Reward for this form of Christian service; and concluding 
with an Appeal to young men to dedicate their lives directly to the will 
of God. This book was written by one who has himself had but six 
vears in the ministry, and who out of the richness of his own first im- 
pressions writes for young men who have aspirations for high forms of 
human service, but have not yet committed themselves to anything definite, 
end are in doubt as to how and where to invest their lives. The book 
contains nothing novel, nothing that will provoke discussion; but it brings 
before young men in a fresh way certain fundamental things that need to 
he re-emphasised, and which should help any earnest and devoted Christian 
in determining his attitude towards the ministry as a life work. It would 
make an excellent gift for any college friend who is just verging upon the 
edge of a life decision. The chapter on the Message should be especially 
helpful to young men who fear that a decision for the ministry means 
lining up either with the radical who turns his back upon the past or with 
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the reactionary who is out of sympathy with the life and thought of the 
world to-day. The entire book would need to be largely re-written and 
given an entirely different background before it would be of much service 
for use among students in China at the present stage of the Chinese Church's 


development. 


D. W. R. 


Correspondence 


West China Missionaries and 
Disturbances. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—As an interested reader 
of the RecorperR I should like 


some information on an article 


entitled “Extraterritoriality and 
missionaries’ published in_ the 
September issue. Though much 
might be said in reply to the 
writer's arguments for the abolition 
of extraterritoriality, it is the refer- 
ence made to the missionaries of 
West China that I wish to mention 
more especially. The designation 
“West China.” is rather ambiguous, 
but when used, [ think, usually 
alludes to the Province. of Sze- 
chuan. 

I quote a few lines of the writer’s 
second paragraph? 

“Recently a prominent evangelist 
of our church, who has of late travel- 
led extensively in West China, told 
us in a sermon that our church life 
lacks the spiritual uplift. He at- 
tributed this lack of spiritual life to 
the unrest and disorder which oc- 
curs in West China almost every 
year, causing the missionaries to 
flee from their stations when rumor 
of war is thick in the air, and re- 
turning when everything is quieted 
down. He further stated that this 
recurring flight for refuge has had 
a great effect upon the Chinese 


Christians’ faith in God, and it is 


no wonder that the church member; 


there are so spiritually barren.” 
That the spiritual life of our 
churches in West China has not 


reached the purity and _ strength 


she may yet attain unto, will he 
agreed to by all those who labor 
and pray to that end, but that this 
glorious day is being delayed by the 
desertion of the missionaries, I fear 
many will find it hard to believe. 
I have lived in China for a number 
of years, and with the exception of 
1911, when the most of the mission- 
aries left West China by Consular 
order I thave never heard of one 
“fleeing from his station” in time 
of danger. On the other hand | 
have known cases where the mis- 
sionaries remained in their stations 
with their families during times oi 
strain, instead of going to the Hills 


for six weeks during the heat, 


hecause the people of. the place 
desired it. 

I also have known missionaries 
to go out on their evangelistic tours 
when conditions were so unsettled 
that the Chinese themselves advised B 
against trying to carry on the work & 


in the country districts. Perhaps 


the “prominent evangelist” would & 
call that fleeing from the station, & 
but I would call it a consecrated § 
effort to uplift the people spiritually. f 

In the last two weeks both in 
Chungking and here we have had 
a good taste of war, shells with 
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their ominous whistle and rifles — 


fired from within a few feet of 
our dwellings, but though there are 
a large number of young children 


in the station, no one mentioned 


leaving. The subject most often 
mentioned was pity for the Chinese 
people in their time of anxiety. | 


Less than two weeks ago when 
one of the cities on the Yangtse 
was suffering grievously from 
looters and kidnappers, some of 
the Chinese Christians advised the 
missionaries to leave the place, lest 
their turn come next. But though 
they are all young workers, only 
one having completed a term in 
China, they have stayed right at 
the job, and I am sure these cases 


could be duplicated all over Sze- — 


chuan in the stations of ali the 
other missions. 


It seems a trifle unjust to the 


missionary body who have, under 


such trying conditions, endeavoured 
during the past few years to carry 
on their work, not only to live 
Christ, but to uplift Him in the 
dark places to be accused of for- 
vetting their great trust every time, 
“there is a rumor of war.” 


Tam sure no missionary would 
he afraid to hear the answer of the 
Chinese Church if she were asked 
to give a verdict on the conduct of 
their Western co-workers during 
these years of civil war. 


[ should like to‘ask the “prominent 
evangelist,” who has travelled ex- 
tensively in- West China, where the 
“safe” places are in Szechuan at 
present. Some of. us timid ones 
might feel better if we knew of one 
or two. 

Also I should like to know what 
proportion of the missionary’s time 
would be spent in his station after 
these “recurring flights for refuge” 
if he waited till “every thing was 
quieted down.” 
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In closing, may I assure him, 
that when he is better acquainted 


with the average missionary, in 


West China, or any other part, he 
will know that this task of winning 
the Chinese for Christ, is too seri- 
ous a responsibility, and too preci- 
ous a privilege in his estimation to 
run away at every appearance of 
physical danger! 


Sincerely Yours, 
Marion LONGLEY. 


Canadian Methodist Mission, 
Fow Chow, Szechuan. 


(The above letter is one of 
four received from the same 
The Editor endeavors to 
check up. misstatements or over- 
But to cover unavoid- 
able lapses we, as stated every 


month, do not “assume any respon- 


sibility for views expressed by 
writers of articles published.” The 
opinion on the spiritual state of the 
churches is intended apparently to 
apply to the “evangelist’s” own de- 
nomination. Our impression of the 
rest of the “statement criticized has 
not been quite the same as that of 
the writers of the letters. It did 
not convey to us any lack of ap- 
preciation of the missionaries, 
nor any impugnment of their 
valor or motives. Certainly such 
impugnment not _ intended 
either in the original editorial or in 
its reproduction. The phrasing 
does, however, lend itself to an im- 
plication that the leaving of their 
stations by missionaries in search 
of safety is a fact of very frequent 
occurrence. That is decidedly not 
so. Indeed the reverse is the truth. 
They are sticking to their work in 
the face of quite unusual risks. We 


are glad that this wrong implica- 


tion has been challenged. This 


wrong implication we gladly cor- 


rect, and unhesitatingly give this 
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correction as wide publicity as the 
original statement has had. 
Editor. ) 
An Explanation. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:-—I am sorry that our 
editorial commenting on that of 
yours in the Chinese RECORDER for 
July, 1923 and quoted by you in 
your September issue of the same 
should have aroused such uneasy 
feeling on the part of the four 


brethren whose letters of protest 


you have so kindly brought to my 
attention, I wish, however, you had 
quoted the first paragraph of the 
original also, which dealt with 
the desire expressed by some 
business men for intervention, in 
which case, perhaps, a different 
effect might have been produced. 
Now, we do not wish to defend 
or argue. What we wish to say is, 
that the reproduction in our editorial 
of the “prominent evangelist’s’’ re- 
mark was purely incidental and 
without the slightest intention of 


impugning any person or group 
The remark was 


of persons. 
serted as it came fresh to the 
mind of the writer (the evange- 
list’s remark being only one or two 


days’ old at the time the editorial 


was written) when he so hurriedly 


and oyer-enthusiastically put 


writing the comment with a view to 
strengthening the idea which fol- 
lows that “Foreign protection does 
not actually protect.” If the writer 
had had ample time to foresee that 
the editorial would produce the 
effect it has, he would without ques- 
tion, have not mentioned this in- 
cident. Nor would he _ hesitate 


to make correction and give wide 


publicity when his remark proves 
be an overstatement. Yet he does 
not hesitate for a moment to assume 


{November 


full responsibility for having re- 
produced the “prominent evange- 


list’s” statement. 


However, a few reasons as to 
why the. editorial comment was 
prompted, if they help to clear the 


air, may not go amiss. 


The comment was made: 

Firstly, with a view to bring into 
the lime-light the pure and simple 
altruistic motive of Christian mis- 
sions which is not as yet fully un- 
derstood by non-Christian Chinese, 
In our editorial we tried to contrast 


the motives of the business men 


who sent resolutions to their home 
governments urging more drastic 
measures and the motives of those 
missionaries who advocate volun- 
tary relinquishment of extra-terri- 
torial privileges. 

Secondly, in ‘appreciation of that 
type of missionary opinion for 
which the Chinese RECORDER took 
a stand. 

Thirdly, to voice the sentiment 
to the lime-light the pure and simple 
Chinese Christian Advocate endeav- 
ors to represent, that while we 
highly eulogise the admirable and 
sacrificial proposal of voluntary re- 
linquishment by missionaries of 
their extraterritorial privileges as 
a good Christian ideal yet we do 
not feel that missionaries alone— 
should relinquish this privilege 
as such action would disparage 
them in the estimation of their 
fellow nationals. 


Sincerely yours, 


EDITOR THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 


What Have the Missionaries 
Really Come to Do? 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir:—Being a child of the 
mission field and having sat at the 
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table in a chair elevated by the ad- 
dition of a Webster’s dictionary and 
a cushion while my father and 
mother discussed problems of 
mission work, it is with the feeling 


- of still being a child in such matters 


—in the face of so many whose 
two-dozen years have gone into 
actual’ service heré rather than 
merely “growing up’’—that I write 
what follows. | 
Facing the scheme of mission 
work as an entity, on coming back 
from the States, a place of organi- 
zation, my first impression was of 
the lack of organized scheme in the 
work we are doing. What is our 
eround scheme? Here are doctors 
healing and sending back into 1m- 
possible living conditions hundreds 
of patients per day—with nothing 
done toward establishing a_ real 
public health service, no organiza- 
tion that will work toward the 


making impossible of some of the | 


diseases of filth that pour in every 
day. A few patients may go away 
with the love of Christ in_ their 
hearts, but no army of doctors can 
cure the population of China as 
long as present conditions exist. 
Mission schools are pouring out 
Middle School graduates’ with 
mediocre education and their names 
on the church roll, but are they 
prepared to apply their church- 
membership in their homes and 
trades and lines of business—are 
their homes the centers of real joy 
and light and helpfulness that they 


should be, are their business deals 


clean and straight, are they putting 


into the upbuilding of small Chris- 


lan communities the same zeal 
which they put into prayers prayed 
i trifle too long or hymns a trifle 
too loudly sung ? 

Churches and chapels are spring- 
ing up everywhere—centers of 


preaching and teaching—are they 


centers of the real life of the com- 
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munities? What of the living in- 
terests of the young people, their 
problems, their life work, their 
amusements ? 

_ What of the masses? Are we 
spreading a propaganda of Chris- 
tianity and if so is it of a salvation 
later full of glory, or of a salva- 
tion the glory of which begins now 
in bettered daily living, happier 
homes, enlightened minds, growth? 
Why is it that one still hears the 
question among educated Chinese— 
“What have the missionaries really 
come to dor’ Chinese educational 
institutions will soon equal or 
surpass ours, their doctors will ere 
long have our skill, their preachers 
our fluency, their Christians our 
goodness and piety—what of their 
daily life? It would seem to me 
that Christianity is not enough 
related to life in the masses. We 
are not doing enough extension 
work in our Christian work. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
most important thing of all is not 
the birth of a soul into the King- 
dom, because it is. However is it not 
true that a truly reborn man seeks 


to reveal his new freedom from 


those things which before held him 
bound in sin, in a definite uplifting 
of material life around him, in the 
betterment of all it is possible to 
better on earth as an earnest of 
what is to come? In the opposite 
case, can we not reasonably expect 
better results from individuals in 
surroundings of definitely applied 
Christianity than from those as 
sincerely Christian but in surround- 
ings where there is none of the glow 


that comes from the application of 


the gospel to every earthly problem? 
Can we strive to apply to the souls of 


men a cleansing of all uncleanness, 


a love, an uplifting, a salvation from 
death—that leaves them unclean, un- 
loving and unloved, not lifted up, 
and unsaved physically? Chris- 
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tianity should mean redemption from 
sin and eternal life through the love 
of Christ, and no less it should mean 
better minds, stronger bodies, hap- 
pier homes, higher human relation- 


{ N ovember 


ships, through love for our fellow 


men. | 
Sincerely yours, 


Grace C, SYDENSTRICKER, 
Soochow, Ku. | 


The China Field 


Christian Workers Stand Fast 
Under Increased Risk. 


We have been back from furlough 
two years. With the exception of 
a few weeks spent in going after 
our personal effects in our last 
station and one night spent in a 
temple when a professional call pre- 
vented me from being able to reach 
our home again before night, we 
have spent every night in the same 
bedroom. My wife and _ family 
have slept in the same rooms every 
night for two years without a single 
exception. The hospial door has 
never been closed since we returned 
and opened it after our furlough; 
and it has always opened every hour 
of the day or night to anyone who 
sought relief from pain. 

We cannot remember exactly how 
many battles have been fought in 
our neighborhood. Chinese whom 
we have asked also cannot remember 
accurately how many battles, large 
or small, we have had in the last 
twelve months, but the civil officials 


has changed thirteen times and the 


military commanders at least half as 
many times. 

Our hospital records show that 
at least three hundred and seventy- 
eight were admitted to the wards 
from wounds due to weapons of 
warfare. The list includes the 


names of soldiers, civilians, men, 
women and children and robbers. 
Investigation of our books would 
probably reveal something over a 
hundred more at least. 


Within the last week we had four 
men, one of them wounded, take 
refuge in the hospital. They were 
soldiers who had been travelling on 
a steamer, prisoners of war only, 
who had been taken from a passing 
steamer and detained in gaol be- 
cause they had been in the army of 
an opposing General. The General 
in our city was evacuating the city 
and these men escaped from custody, 
Their fellow prisoners to the number 
of about thirty were taken ten li and 
killed with sword thrusts. They 


were prisoners of war and suffered 


the death penalty, all the robbers, 
murderers and other criminals in 
the gaol were liberated. | | 
Our colleague, Dr. Chao, is as 
fine a Christian gentleman as we 
have in this city. During the year 
his mother was taken from her home 
four days distant in the country and 
held by robbers for seventy-two 
days and was only liberated then by 
the payment of forty dollars. When 
on his way to us from College last 
year the boat carrying his books and 
goods was robbed and he lost all 
his household goods, wedding pre- 
sents, etc., to the value of about 
four hundred dollars. During the 
last few days it was only with the 
utmost difficulty we succeeded in 
keeping his home from being filled 
with soldiers and then only because 
we had a very loyal friend who was 
high up in military circles. 
' Our gateman, a respectable citizen 
whose home is thirty li distant, had 
his wife and child taken some months 
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o. The woman was separated 
from her child. After a time she 
managed to escape. They have 
never heard a word since of the 


eight year old child. Soldiers, rob-— 


bers, civilians have all been served 
by this man and treated with cour- 
tesy at the hospital gate. 

Our night watchman was brought 
to the hospital in a coffin. He had 
‘been officially 
bullet went through the jaw and 
neck but missed the important 


structures. The people on the street © 


near the execution grounds seeing 
he was not dead -put him in the 
coffin and brought him to us. He 
has been our night watch man for 
some months since his recovery. I 
do not know whether he deserved to 
be shot or not but I would take his 
word as quickly as the man who 
sent him to the execution ground. 

We have a boy who watches our 
house gate. He was taken by the 
soldiers from his home to carry a 
small bundle. Arriving here four 
davs from home he was cast adrift. 
He was begging on the street. 
Lying in front of a shop one night 
someone poured a kettle of boiling 
water over his limbs. He was sent 
to the hospital the next day. After 
months he was able to walk. We 
have found this little job for him 
and he is gradually regaining the 
power of walking. | 

For months it has been almost a 
daily sight to see men roped to- 
gether in strings of from four to a 
dozen—fellow citizens being im- 
pressed to carry for the soldier. 
_E. K. Simpson, Fowchow, Sze- 
chwan. 


Unrest in Fukien. 
Christian work in Foochow and 


Fukien has suffered recently from | 


two groups—irrepressible students 
and tireless bandits. Both are 
symptoms of widespread unrest. 
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- - The students in Foochow are, 


more than those in most other places, 
reflecting the current lack of law 
and order. The absence or wéak- 


ness of governmental restraint has 


made them more impatient of re- 
straint in mission schools. The 
Middle Schools in Foochow have 
been the storm centre of this ebulli- 
tion of impatience. Some significant 
instances have come to hand. 


Some of the.day pupils in a prim- 
ary day school, were punished for 
objecting to attend school worship. 
As a result, the whole school struck 
and did not again assemble for that 
term. An up-country boys’ prim- 
ary school struck because they could 
not take part in a united Japanese 
demonstration with another school. 
The authorities of the other school 
felt that the distance between the 
two schools was too great for co- 
operation. Both schools concerned 
finally closed and did not open for 
the rest of that term. The Y. M. 
C. A. Middle School gave an 
entertainment in co-operation with 
the Y. W. C. A., which was in aid 
of their financial campaign and was 
given for the members of the Y. M. 
C. A. and their families. The 


students of the school, however, 


came and occupied the front seats 
at the entertainment and when re- 
quested to withdraw to make room 
for the guests refused to do so. 
Student resentment expressed itself 
in flying stools and seats. As a 
general result the school was closed 
for about two weeks and then re- 
opened. At the close of the term, 
however, quite a number of undesir- 
able students were expelled. The 
President of the school, a leading 
Chinese Christian, then began to 
receive threatening letters. He 


gathered together the leaders in the 


trouble and made them and their 
families responsible for future 
events. This only settled the matter 
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temporarily. During the summer 
vacation three of the masters were 
seized and beaten in the streets, and 
in the early Autumn the President, 
while riding in his rickshaw, was 
stabbed in the back, fortunately not 
seriously; he is now progressing 
favourably. 

The Middle school of Trinity 
‘College had its share of trouble on 
account of the expulsion of a defiant 


student. Because the School did - 


not see its way clear to meet the 


demand of the Students’ Union that — 


he be reinstated, a strike was called. 
Following this there was a violent 
newspaper handbill and anonymous 
letter campaign. Violence was 
threatened to the pupils returning 
to the school and to the parents 
and families allowing them to do so. 

We understand that all the schools 
concerned have resumed work this 
fall. The difficulties referred to 
seem to be mainly due to a group 
of students expelled from various 
Mission Schools, who have organized 
themselves into what they call “The 
Blood and Iron Society.” The 
Officials seem unable to deal with 
the situation. To the ordinary 


student strike in individual mission 


schools, long known, we now have 
added, as in Foochow, organized 
community student strike movements 
for that is what has really happened 
in Foochow. 


We have also learned something — 


of the bandit situation in North 
Fukien. These bandits appear : to 
have been originally political re- 
volutionaries : they have now become 
plunder bands, attacking one another 
in particular and the people in 
general. This bandit trouble has 
been practically confined to certain 
districts. In these districts whole 
villages have been completely wiped 
off the map, large wealthy homes 
gutted, and ground left to lie fallow 
because people are afraid to culti- 


vate it. Sometimes a body of bandits 
would arrive at a village towards 
evening and demand food and 
shelter for the night. The people, 
being afraid to refuse, opened their 
homes and their stores to these 
ruthless visitors. The visitors would 
depart at an early hour to be quickly 
followed by another and _ hostile 
party, who when they heard that 
the villagers had given hospitality 
to their enemies, promptly burned 
down the village. 

The effect of the bandits upon 
the Church was peculiar. The 
bandits were, at first at any rate, 
disposed to respect Christians 
and consequently numbers applied 
to haye their names put down on 


the registers, and many families 


came and offered their houses to be 
used as Churches. Some Christians 
conceived the idea that a_ special 
badge might protect them against 
the bandits and sought such a badge. 
This was refused by the one to 
whom the request was first made, 
but later such badges were secured. 
They were used naturally by non- 
Christians -as well as Christians. 
The result was that the churches 
and Christians lost their former im- 
munity from attack. In North 
Fukien, however, serious attacks on 
foreigners and deliberate attacks on 
churches have been few. No fore- 
igner has lost his life but several 
foreigners, mainly on the river Min, 
have been robbed. Two of the 
ladies in the diocese of Fukien were 
robbed of most that they had. Two 
members of the American Board 
Mission were robbed and suffered 
heavy hardships as a consequence. 
We heard also of one Methodist 
lady who was robbed. There may 
be others. 

Christian work in these bandit 
infested districts has not, of course, 
gone on as easily as before. Neither 
has it stopped. 
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| dividuals, not simply as 


Programme of Medical Evangelism. 


The medical workers staying at 
Pei-tai-ho got together on August 
13th, 1923 to discuss Medical 
Evangelism. Dr. LaForce presid- 
ed. Dr. F. J. Wampler kindly sent 
us a report. The following items 
of a forward looking programme 
were given by different speakers, 
most of them, however, were based 
on replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Medical Missionary 
Association :— 

1. The hospital staff should all 


be earnest Christians: this is fully 
as important as technical training. — 


2. The size of the hospital, be- 
ing an evangelistic agency, should 
he in proportion to the 
power of the staff. 

3. There should be hearty co- 
operation between the hospital staff 
and the Christian centers of the dis- 
tricts; there is often quite evident 
separation here. The leaders of 
the local church make effective vol- 
unteer hospital evangelistic workers ; 


| they should be encouraged. 


+, Care must be taken that there 
be interest in the patients as i- 
“cases.” 
5. Enthuse the whole staff with 


@ the love of Jesus and a strong anti- 
= pathy to 
places has nullified all evangelistic 
effort. 


“squeeze” which in some 


6. The hospital evangelist should 


: have natural sympathy, tact, love 
m and special training. 


/. A foreign pastor should give 


whole or part time among the 
patients and in direct follow-up 


work, 
~& Methods of evangelism sug- 
gested are use of pictures in books 
and.en sheets, memorizing of texts, 
lantern services, personal conver- 
sations and health lectures. 

9. As follow-up methods the 
following are suggested -—(a) It- 
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-(e) Lectures on health, etc., 


at teaching the 
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inerant medical work. (6) Visits 
to former patients by doctors. (c) 
Two evangelists assigned to work 
alternately in the hospital and among 
former patients. (d) Letters and 
gifts of books to former patients. 
in the 
villages of former patients. (f) 
Teaching of phonetics; bring es- 
pecially promising cases into the 
station learners’ classes. (i) Put 
hospital evangelism into theological 
course. (1) Special meetings in 
medical schools for deepening the 
spiritual life of the students. 


The Health Centre Movement. 


The development of the health 
centre idea is the next big step in 
public health. This movement has 
been evolved to meet the need for 
a method of applying scientific 
knowledge about health and disease 
to individual cases. 

So familiar are people with the 
idea of sickness and so pressing 


has been the need for medical treat- 


ment that until recently the phy-. 
sician’s interest in the well person 
has been almost negligible. In many 
a large city where thousands of 
physicians are trying to cure the 
sick, only a few in the Health 
Department are trying to prevent 
the disease, and often none devote 
their attention to positive health con- 
servation. There is however, an 
increasing interest in this direction. 
Infant welfare stations in the last 
ten or fifteen years have not only 
lowered infant mortality very de- 
finitely, but have also produced 
healthier children. Medical school 
inspection is still chiefly interested 
in the detection and correction of 
physical defects, but there are also 
child health movements which aim 
child himself the 
importance of keeping well and the 
value of forming proper health 
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habits. Periodic physical examina- 


tion are given the workers in 


many organizations to insure greater 
efficiency by health conservation. 

The health centre puts a positive 
emphasis on the possibility and 
desirability of good health. It dif- 
fers from the hospital and dispen- 
sary in that it is primarily interested 
in the well or only slightly indisposed 
persons rather than the sick. It 
provides facilities for diagnosis, but 
does not give medical treatment. 
The health center offers a careful 
physical examination, the purpose of 
which is to interest the individual in 
his own health and instruct him in 
hygienic living. Periodic Examina- 
tions are given to pregnant women 
and to young children. Special 
nutrition classes are held for under- 
nourished children. A number of 
health centres supervise also the 
health of school children. 

The time has come for a more 
aggressive concern with positive 
health ideals. The health centre 
has an unprecedented opportunity to 
emphasize this constructive point of 
view. | 


V. B. APPLETON. 


Have Hope in China. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick delivered 
an address at Chautauqua, New 
York, August 20th, 1923, on the 
subject “Present Day China and the 
Nations.”” We quote the following 
suggestive sentences :— 

“The danger, is that the nations 
may become impatient while China 
is learning. . . Westerners who are 
seeking an eventually warless world 
must do their utmost to guide the 


public opinion of their respective 


lands into an attitude of apprecia- 
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tion of China and of sympathy for 
her special problems. .. The demand 
for higher education is already far 
beyond the capacity of the institu- 
tions provided. .. Many new move- 
ments are on, in education, in lang- 
uage reform, in the use of fewer 
ideographs and in popularization of 
the newly invented phonetics. There 
is a renaissance movement; a new- 
Confucian movement; an _anti- 
Christian movement; 
education movement; a_ feminist 
movement. Labor is becoming self- 
conscious. Strikes are frequent ... 
Among the foreigners, pessimism 
about China’s future is the rule now. 
The only group in China that gave 
the impression of holding an 
optimistic outlook was the mission- 
ary group... They do not expect re- 
sults from their labors in a year or 
a decade... . Merchants must have 
profits in a few years at the latest; 
otherwise they face failures. Not 
so the missionaries. . . China is 
undergoing in a single generation 
what western countries have experi- 
enced in three centuries, the intel- 
lectual revolution, the industrial re- 
volution and the political revolution 
. . . As for the statement that there 


is no hope for China save in the 
‘return to a monarchy, [ found no 


Chinese who did not utterly re- 
pudiate it. . . . The most hopeful 
single element in this rather dark 
picture was the definite impression 
of millions of Chinese who really 


believe that there are white men 


whom they can absolutely trust be- 
cause they are controlled by the 
spirit of goodwill and helpfulness. 

. The Christian Movement in 
China can never attain any very 
large success until America’s inter- 
national policies are thoroughly 
Crristianized, . . 
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‘Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Paut DeWitt TwINEM was connected with the Northern Pres- 
byterian Mission. He arrived in China in the fall of 1919 and passed 
away on September 23rd, 1923. During his first year he taught Mathematics 
and Astronomy in Nanking University. After that he was engaged in re- 
ligious education in the same institution. : 

Z. K. Zia (vide “The Confucian Civilization’) is a graduate of Boston 
University and connected with the Presbyterian Church. He taught for one 
year in Nanking Theological Seminary. He is now teaching in the Compar- 
tive Law School, Shanghai. 

Rev. ALEXANDER BAXTER is Professor of Religion and Supervisor of 
Religious work in Canton Christian College. He has been a member of 
the London Mission force in China since 1907. 


~~ Rey. Cart Lupvic REICHELT is a member of the Norwegian Missionary 
Society. He has been in China since 1903. He was for some time Vice- 
President of the Union Lutheran Theological Seminary and professor of 
New Testament Exegesis and Homiletics and Greek in that institution. 
He is now in charge of the “Christian Mission to Buddhists” in Nanking. 


Dr. Henry T. HopGkin was for some time a member of the Friends’ 
Mission, West China. Later he became a secretary of the Friends’ Foreign 
Missionary Society. He is now a secretary of the National Christian 
Council. 

STELLA Fisuer Burcess (Mrs. John Stewart Burgess) was sometime 
a Y. W. C. A. secretary in Japan. She has been in China since 1910. She 
is a member of the Editorial Board of the CHINESE RECORDER. 
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Personals 
| | ARRIVALS. | | Mrs. E. C. Parlin, and two children, 
AuGustT: Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Gossard, and five 
from America, Mr. and Mrs. F. children, Methodist, Miss Gertrude 
P. Jones and two children, Miss M. Ege (new), Miss Anna Flessel, W. F. 
17th, from America, Dr. and Mrs. K. 7th, America, Mrs. J. R. Goddard, Miss 
(new), Mr. L. M. Bower (new), C. C. C. 
21st, from America, Miss Amy L. 
| B. Falkenstei ca, Miss M.  Rolle- 
alkensteil ac stone, Mrs. W. H. Lingle, Miss H. Mac- 
SEPTEMBER: | Cardy, Mr. Paul Bushnell, (new), Miss 
F. Patterson, Rev. R. H. Ritter, Miss G. 
Bayless, Mr. R. Sailer, Miss D. Abraham, 
Emery W. Ellis, A. B. C. F. M., Rev. Miss D. Reed, Miss El. Howell, (all 
and Mrs. D’Olive and two children, Rev. new), P. N. 
and Mrs. C. M. Eames and one child, 
P. N., Rev. arid Mrs. J. C. Plummer 10th, from England, Mr. May, (new), 
and one child, (new) Methodist, Miss T. S. 
Raab, (new), W. F. M. S., Miss S._ 14th, from Australia, Miss Cunningham, 
Grohan, (new) P. 5S. S.A., from Denmark, Mr. and Mrs. 
4th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. H. Christerser, and one child (new), Y. M. 
F. Rowe, and three children, Mr. and 
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16th, from U. S. A., Miss Senger, 
G. B. B., Miss Jones, "Mr. - Mrs. 
Silva, and one child, (new), F. M. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Lefener, (new), ae 
Dr. and Mrs. Gale, and two ‘children, 
M. E. B. F., Mr. Bachman, and one 
child, Mr. Beam, R. C. U. S., Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennabecker and one child, (new), 


17th, from Norway, Miss Koam, Miss 


Sorensen, Miss Hystad, N. M. S 


19th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. Lehman and two children, U. E. 


20th, from America, Clara Kranig, 
Ama Inells, (all new), Thone Sandland, 
Marie Fredricksen, Lutheran. | 


from British Columbia, Mrs. 
Russell Brown, (new), C. M. S., from 
Canada, Miss Manson, Miss Hall, Miss 
Jean Menzies, Miss Brodie, (all new), 
Mrs. J. R. Menzies, P. C. C., from U 
S. A., Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Sherman, 
and four children, Dr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Morris, and four children, Rev. F. E. 
Lund, and family, and two children, Miss 
Louise Duncan, (new), Mr. Richard 
Underwood, (new), A. C. M., Miss 
Ditmar, (new), Kuling oa Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Porter, (new), U. of N., 
Miss Diehl, (new), P. S., Mr. and Mrs. 
Brockman, and family, 


22nd, from Canada, Miss = Peters, 
Miss Kitcheson Gew), M. 
Miss M. G. Peters C. E. C., Dr. and Mrs. 
Reeds, and two children, P. C. C., from 
England, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Franck 
and one child, B. F. B. S., Miss E. D. 
Graham, M. C. C., from U. S. A., Miss 
Mary Nelson, Lutheran, (new), Miss 
H. J. Williams, Mr. R. J. Pollard, (all 
new), A. C. M., Mr. and Mrs. J. Bis- 
hop and one child, Mr. and Mrs. Kronen- 
burgh, Miss Ruth Benton, (all new), 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Moe, and four chil- 
dren, N. H. M. 


26th, from Switzerland, Mr. H. Mayer, 
(new), Soochow University, from U. S. 
A., Mr. and Mrs. J. Taylor, Miss L. 


Crawford, A. B. F. M. S., — Ger- 


trude Steele-Brooke, Y. W. C 


27th, from U. S. A., Miss Gertrude 
ey B. M. Harris, (all new), 


28th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. H. 
B. Taylor, and one child, Miss E. L. 
——_ Miss M. Connel, (all new), 
 * Rev. and Mrs. D. F. Dodd, 

and two. ‘children, Mr. 
Fisher, Miss F. Oelschaeger, Miss M. 
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aa (all new), Lutheran, Mr. 
oO. &. Mr. L. M. Hancock, (all 
new), L. U. M., Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
(new), S. P. 


OCTOBER : 

Ist, from U. Pog A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Curran, (new), A. B. C. F. M., Miss G. 
Weist, Miss L. Koebbe, Welsh, 
Miss M. Hake, (all new), E a. 

Sth, from England, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Banister, C. M. S., Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
ton, and three children, B. M. S., from 
Scotland, Mr. a. Mrs. Watson, and 
four children, B M. S., from U. S. A, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moncrieff, and two child. 
dren, A. B. F. M. S., Mr. and Mrs, 
Throop and three children, P. N., Mr. 
and Mrs. Tatum, S. B. C., Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinsnes and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Braafladt, and three 

10th, from U. S. A., Miss Ethel Kyte, 
(new) Y. W. C. A., from England, Rev, 
and Mrs. F. S. Russell and three child- 
dren, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Castleton, 
and three children, Eng. Bap., Miss E. 
D. Spicer, Rev. Bryant, L. M. S. 

15th, from Australia, Miss M. Arn.- 
field, C. M. S., Miss G. Owen, (new), 
¥.W.C A. 

17th, from England, Rev. and Mrs 
W. W. Clayson, L. M. S. 

= 1 America, Mr. M. W. Wood, 


OEPARTURES. 
SEPTEMBER 
22nd, for U.S. A., Miss M. E. Wood, 
M. 


24th, for U.S. A., Dr. Paul ‘Wakefield, 


"A. C. M,, Miss MacKnobbin, P. N., for 


Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Soper and three 
children, M. C. C., for Denmark, Miss 
A. Weid, Miss E. Eugl, 


OCTOBER : 

2nd, for Ensient, Miss F. Hughes- 
Hallett, Miss M. E. Goudge, Ian Lechler, 
(son of Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Lechler), 
C. M. S., Miss B. Taylor, N. K. M, 
Mrs. C. E. Ellison, and one child, Eng. 
Bap., for Australia, Miss A. M. Cooper, 


S. 
6th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 


Morris, P. U. M. :. Miss K. Ewald, S. 


Chi. M. 
12th, ie? Australia, Mrs. F. Harmon, 
B. 


M. 
13th, for U. S. A, Dr. Mary L 


James, Rev. E. L. Souder and wife, "7 


three children, A. C. M., Mrs. 


Stokke, L. U. M., for England, Miss 


M. 
W. I. Coxon, L. M. S. 
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